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STERNDALE BENNETT. 

The Concert-Direction at Leipsig have made a handsome 
and liberal offer to Mr. Sterndale Bennett, to conduct the 
whole series of Abonnement Concerts, held at the Gewandhaus, 
during the winter. These concerts—the most famous in Ger- 
many—were formerly directed, as our readers well know, by 
the late Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy. During his visits to 
Leipsig, which were of long duration, Mr. Sterndale Bennett 
performed his third and fourth pianoforte concertos at the 
Gewandhaus concerts: and also held the baton by Mendels- 
sohn’s own desire, when the illustrious composer himself was 
the sole performer. It will, therefore, not be for the first 
time that our distinguished countryman finds himself at the 
head of the great Leipsig orchestra. It was the remembrance 
of the ability he displayed on the occasion to which we have 
alluded, and of the great pleasure derived from his compo- 
sitions, (concert overtures as well as concertos,) by the public 
of Leipsig, that suggested to the Concert-Direction, the idea 
of placing in Mr. Bennett’s hands the direction of the entire 
series of Abonnement Concerts for the ensuing season, The 
series comprises twenty performances, besides extra concerts, 
for charities, &o., and extends from the end of September to 
the beginning of March. 

We are not yet informed, whether Mr. Bennett has been 
able to accept the very honourable proposal of the Leipsig 
Directors, which, at the present moment, is the more oppor- 
tune, in consequence of recent events, fresh in the memory of 
our readers—events that reflected little credit on our own 
Philharmonic Society, while they only served to create a 
lively and enduring sympathy for one, who, although a 
director himself, was made a sacrifice to such unwarranted pre- 
tensions. It is also worthy to be placed on record, as the first 
compliment of the kind that was ever paid by a foreign 
society to an English musician. 





GRISI AND MARIO. 

The affair is decided. The money is forthcoming. The 
seventeen thousand pounds are secured. 

No doubt now exists that Grisi and Mario will go to the 
United States. On Monday, they appear for the last time 
(the last time!) at the Royal Italian Opera. Lwucresia Borgia 
is the opera in which the “incomparable pair” will take 
their leave. On Tuesday, they start for Italy, to visit friends 
and relations. One especially interesting meeting will take 
place—that of Giulia Grisi with her mother—who, singular 
to relate, has never seen her daughter upon the stage, not 





having once quitted Milan since the queen of dramatic singers 
had brought Paris, and London, and Petérsburgh to her 
feet. 

Fancy, reader—if you can—the mother of Grisi not to 
have seen Grisi’s Norma, Luerezia, Anna Bolena, Semiramide, 
Leonora, Elvira, Elena, Valentine, Desdemona, Ninetta, 
Donna Anna, Norina, and all that brilliant gallery of living 
dramatic pictures, to which she owes her fame and immor- 
tality. It is incredible ; but it is true. 

In September, Grisi and Mario will return from Italy, to 
fulfil an engagement with the indefatigable Beale, who never 
says “die,” and has secured them for a “farewell” tour in 
the provinces. 

All Britain will awake at the news, and “ Grisi and Mario 
are coming” will be the signal for a festival at every one of 
the great towns. 

Then—then—and this is. the most difficult thing to write 
—then, in the beginning of November, the “ two ”— 

“Sure such a pair were never seen !"— 
emever-to-be-unremembered “two,” set sail for New York! 
J nm to return ?—— 
(To be concluded when Grisi and Mario come back.) 





EMILE PRUDENT. 

Emile Prudent, who is now giving concerts in the Swiss 
Cantons, will return to England in October. He has concluded 
a treaty with Messrs. Boosey and Son, the eminent publishers, 
to accompany Mr. and Mrs. Sims Reeves, Mr. George Case, 
and Mr. Farquharson Smith, on a tour in the provinces. The 
whole arrangements are completed, and concerts will be given 
by the talented party in all the principal towns of England, 
Ireland and Scotland. This will be Emile Prudent’s first pro- 
vincial trip. The speculation has every chance of success. 





MONT BLANC. 

The many friends and countless patrons of Albert Smith 
will not be surprised or displeased to know that, on Monday 
night, will take place, at the Egyptian Hall, in Piccadilly, the 

500mm REPRESENTATION 
OF 
MONT BLANC! 

The ‘“ Ascent of Mont Blanc” may fairly be recorded as the 
most successful monological entertainment ever given to the 
public, in any town or city of the world, by any monological 
entertainer under the moon. More than this—it is doubtful 
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#hether so cxtraordinary and uninterrupted a career is not 
altogether unprecedented in the history of public amusements. 
Tant mieux ! The success was well deserved, since it is the 
result of industry, courage, and close observation, judiciously 
applied—simply and modestly, to boot, without pretence or 
quackery. We will be upon our oath that no man, woman, 
or child, ever went to Piccadilly, to climb the Swiss moun- 
tain, in idea, with Albert Smith, who did not come away, 
delighted with the imaginary trip into thinner air, in company 

of so genial, pleasant, and eager a guide—and 

“ Dream the danger o’er again.” 

(This line is copyright.—Ed.) 

The ‘“ Ascent,” then, will take place, on Monday night, for 
the 500th time! We wonder that Mont Blanc is not worn 
out by the feet of so many climbers. On the contrary—it 
looks fresher, and fiercer than ever. The brilliant brush of 
Beverley has revived its primitive colours; and Albert Smith 
may be said to begin, de novo, to get up its sides. 

May he get up a thousand times! After the 1001st ascent 
(let this be borne in memory) Albert will give a public dinner, 
in Exeter-Hall, to 1001 diners, including the dramatic and 
musical feuilletonists of the Field, the contributors to Diogenes, 
the staff of the DMusical World, the esthetic editors of the 
Leader, the conductor of the Court Journal, the biographer of 
Haydon (not Haydn), the author of Vanity Fair, and the Gar- 
rick and Fielding Clubs, to a member. Say 35s. a head (wine 
understood), and the banquet will not cost more than 35,000 
shillings,—which, with £25 for the hall, and a new florin for 
each of the guests, as a memento of the occasion, will give, 
in sum total, 38,000 shillings, or 19,000 florins. 

‘‘Non nobis Domine” will be sung, before dinner, by the 
Sacred Harmonic Society; the longest of Beethoven’s sym- 
phonies will be executed, after dinner, by the new Philhar- 
monic Band; selections from Faust and Jessica will be played 
at dinner, by Alfred Mellon and the Orchestral Union; and, 
during dessert, in order that the feast of wit and the flow of 
soul may not only be promoted by wine and olives, but urged 
on by merry music, Mr. George French Flowers wili perform, 
upon an ancient harpsichord, the whole of the 48 preludes and 
fugues of John Sebastian Bach. Later in the evening, Albert 
Smith, and a select circle, will retire to the Fielding, attended 
by Mr, Ella, of the Musical Union, under whose direction some 
good quartettes will be introduced, to enliven the grog and the 
cigar. 5 

All this will come off after the 1001st ascent of Mont Blanc, 
on the ladder of Albert Smith’s memory, and not before.— 
(Enter Rommi.) 

(To be concluded the day after the dinner.) 





ROBSON. 

Tre two topics of paramount interest now prevailing in all 
circles are Robson and the Russian question. The Russian 
question is about to be settled, definitively and to universal 
satisfaction. Not so the Robson question. It will take some 








Ye , yw RT ae: 
time td scttle Robson, ‘We should like to see the man could 
doit. Thats all! 

iveryvody- knows about Russia and Turkey, the Danube 
and the Dardanelles, the veeupation of forbidden ground by 
the Czar, the interference of England ond France, and the 
bold bearing of America—which, by the way, is the 
natural, land of the turkey—in favour of Turkey; but how 
few as yet have seen Robson! how few heard of him! Anon, 
and all London will hear of him, and see of him. 

Who is Robson? some of our readers may naturally ask. 
Now, that is the Robson question’ The reader shall know, 
even as we know. We shall speak from ourselves. 

A few months since, in the heart of the season—the operatic 
season, when novelty was rife and boxes rare—we heard from 
various quarters of one Robson, who was exhibiting extra- 
ordinary comic talent ina burlesque of Macbeth at the Olympic 
Theatre. We were even entreated to go to see Robson. But 
we were sceptical and cautious. ‘Is he in the papers?” 
said we. Robson was not in the papers. Wherefore we did not 
go and see Robson. Still, from time to time, we heard of the 
extraordinary comic talent of Robson, and were again and 
again entreated to go and see him. But he was not in the 
papers. We did not go and see Robson. Came a change 
in the performances at the Olympic. Robson played Shylock 
in a burlesque of the Merchant of Venice. He was in some of 
the papers—unot in all. Bear that in mind. The Times, the 
great arbiter in dramatic affairs, pronounced Robson’s Shylock 
“among the histrionic phenomena of the age.” Influeneed 
by the Zimes, we went to see him who is about to influence 
the times. The Zimes was right. We had only to behold 
and be convinced. Robson is undoubtedly among the histri- 
onic phenomena of the age. So we conclude. 

Mr. Robson’s antecedents—as the vulgar tongue phrases it 
—are unknown to us. We believe he was for some three or 
four years principal low comedy man at the Eagle Saloon ; 
that he had occasional engagements in the provincial towns ; 
and that lately he was “starring” it in the Dublin theatre. 
His engagement at the Olympic was a matter of the veriest 
chance. His being cast for the part of Macbeth was entirely 
fortuitous. 

Mr. Robson is a young man—not seven-and-twenty, small 
—of the Keeley stature—with a singularly expressive counte- 
nance, and an eye like Edmund Kean’s. His action and 
movements are easy and natural. In fact, with the exception 
of his size—which falls into the category of the ‘‘ diminutive” 
—nature has been most bountiful to him. His voice is not 
powerful, but it is capable of every variety of tone, and can 
adapt itself to any passion. We have heard nothing so musical 
in the pathetic since Macready left the stage. 

The moment Robson entered the scene as Shylock, we were 
convinced no ordinary man stood before us. His burlesque 
acting is entirely sui generis. He plays the part earnestly, 
nay seriously, throughout, thereby drawing the nice, but 
overlooked distinction between burlesque and trayestic. He 
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never makes fun of the part; he let’s the part make its own 
fun. With him the Shylock of the burlesque is as real, 
down-right, flesh-and-blood a personage as the Shylock of the 
play. Not Kean himself was ever more terribly in earnest in 
several of the scenes. The scene where the Jew discovers the 
elopement of his daughter and the abstraction of his gold, is 
a transcendant effort of genius, which we have not seen sur- 
passed. The passion is overwhelming in its force, and the 
alternations of violent grief and wild joy—as Tubal conveys 
to him the different tidings—are managed with a tact and 
skill worthy even of Macready. ‘In the last scene too— 
though here the actor was pressed down by the loose con- 
struction of the piece—there were some grand points—all 
tragic, remember, despite the ‘‘old clo” vernacular and the 
pantomimic attire. In short, Mr. Robson’s Shylock must be 
set down as one of the most striking and admirable per- 
formances on record, and as entirely original in both the con- 
ception and the acting. 

After witnessing the power, intensity, pathos, and unity 
of purpose, and, as it were, loftiness of conception—for such 
it truly was—manifested in Shylock, we confess we were not 
prepared for the inimitable humour and fun of Jem Baggs in 
the Wandering Minstrel, a street beggar with a clarionet of 
some three notes, never in tune, and tatters to match ; with a 
gin-and-water voice borrowed from a cab-stand, a crownless 
hat, soleless boots, and an understanding as obtuse as a hay- 
stack. The piece is not very good, and the character indif- 
ferent; but in the hands of Robson, Jem Baggs became irre- 
sistible, and achieved an immense success. 

The third part in which we saw Robson was Joe Earwig 
in Boots at the Swan, on Monday evening last, his first per- 
formance in that part, as we learn. Here Robson came out 
in a different light altogether. In Shylock and Jem Baggs 
he used a feigned voice; in Joe Earwig he was, so to speak, 
himself vocally. And howdifferent! We hardly recognised 
him. We know no actor who can throw himself so much 
out of himself, and project himself so truly into} a part. 
To achieve this is the very acme of art, and Robson has 
achieved it. The only downright good scene for Joe Earwig 
is that in which he feigns intoxication, and afterwards be- 
comes really intoxicated. The bounded exaggeration of the 
pretended drunkenness, and the truthfulness of the real, we 
have not seen equalled since the days of Power, who could 
get gradually drunk in pretence as well as certain friends of 
ours in reality, and that is saying a great deal. The audience 
laughed until they cried, and applauded until their palms 
were sore. Palmam qui meruit ferat. Robson deserved their 
palms. He will bear them. 

The season at the Olympic will soon close, but at the 
opening of the winter session the admirers of Robson will be 
drawn thither, for Robson is engaged. Henceforth London 
psp . without Robson. ‘Were it to lose him, it would lose 
one of the most brilliant lights that has lately appeared in 
the dramatic sky. Whosoever requires « new sensation, lot 


him go and see Robson at the Olympic. Whosoever is 
desirous of seeing an actor of the highest gifts and acquire- 
ments, let him go and see Robson at the Olympic. Whoso- 
ever loves the quaint, the rich, the racy, the pungent in 
comedy, let him go and see Robson at the Olympic. Robson 
plays Shylock and Joe Earwig to-night at the Olympic. We 
Shall be there in our old plade, not as critics, but spectators. 





MUSIC AT BRIGHTON. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 

A mong than usually interesting concert was given, on 
Thursday afternoon, at the Pavilion, by the enterprising 
Mr. Wright; whose enterprise, to judge from the erowded 
state of the music-room, must have been richly rewarded. 
The stars of the concert were three:—Piatti, Molique, and 
Wilhelmina Clauss. There were besides, the Misses McAl- 
pine, who sang four duets and a ballad each with good 
success, 

Molique’s performances created the greater interest, since, 
if we are rightly informed, it was that great violinist’s first 
appearance at Brighton. His playing was distinguished by 
all those qualities which place him at the head of the classical 
school of violinists. He performed an andante and rondo of 
his own composition; a work full of musical beauties, besides 
being brilliantly written for the instrument. He also played, 
with Mademoiselle Clauss, two of his “ Melodies” for violin 
and piano, which are among the most graceful and charming 
of his minor compositions. Herr Molique’s performances 
made a most profound impression, and were honoured with 
the most flattering marks of approval. : 

Signor Piatti played an air by Schubert with exquisite tone 
and expression; and a solo on themes from La Sonnambula, 
which displayed his perfect mechanism and unrivalled 
executive talent to the highest advantage. He also entirely 
won the sympathies of the audience, and retired after each 
performance amid the loudest applause. 

Last, not least, Mademoiselle Clauss—whose first appear- 
ance it was at Brighton—made such an impression, that it is 
very unlikely to be her last. The audience received her with 
the highest favour, and were thoroughly captivated by her 
performances. Mendelssohn’s superb trio in C minor was the 
grand feature of the concert. Wilhelmina Clauss at the 
piano, Molique at the violin, and Piatti at the violoncello— 
how can it go otherwise than well? It went better than well. 
It went magnificently. Each of the performers was imbued 
with the spirit of the mighty master, and interpreted to the 
crowd, so that the crowd was enraptured, and its applause was 
vehement. ‘The first solo performances of Wilhelmina Clauss 
consisted of Chopin’s elegant and sentimental notturno, in E 
flat, Op. 9; followed by the piquant impromptu, in A flat, 
of the same composer. Both were delightfully"played, and 
the first was encored and repeated. Later in the concert, the 
same compliment was bestowed upon her brilliant execution 





of Thalberg’s very popular and very performed efude in 
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A minor. This time, however, Wilhelmina would not be 
persuaded, but contented herself by returning to the platform 
and saluting her admirers. Her success must have gratified 
herself as much as her performances gratified the audience. 

Mr. Gutteridge accompanied the Misses McAlpine in their 
duets and songs, with ability. 

At the next concert given by Mr. Wright, in September, 
Arabella Goddard is engaged. 





MUSIC AT HAMBURGH. 


A letter received from the free city of Hamburgh contains 
the following about music, which may be interesting :— 
“The zealous director of our opera is doing his best, with 
the assistance of Kapelmeister Barbieri, to keep alive the in- 
terest of the performances during the slack season. There 
has been very little novelty of late, but considerable curiosity 
is excited about the promised representation of Rossini’s 
Tancredi, in which Madame Macfarren, from London, is to 
perform the character of the hero. It will be remembered 
that, two years ago, when this lady was on a visit to some 
friends in Hamburgh, Herr Wurda heard her at a concert, and 
immediately entered into a treaty with her to appear in the 
same opera. Circumstances, however, prevented the talented 
lady from remaining at that time in Hamburgh. Now, how- 
ever, that she is again on a visit to her friends here, negocia- 
tions have been renewed by the director, and there is every 
hope that the opera will be produced, with Madame Macfarren 
as Tancredi. Asher health, for the re-establishment of which 
she left London for Hamburgh, is greatly if not entirely 
restored, we may expect shortly to hear her at a concert. 
Meanwhile Kapelmeister Barbieri is already preparing the 
rehearsals of Zancredi, which has not been heard on the 
Hamburgh stage since Mdlle. Joanna Wagner was here. 





THE ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


Spohr’s romantic opera of Jessonda—the third, and it may 
be presumed the last, novelty of the present season—was pro- 
duced on Saturday night, for the first time on the Italian stage 
—not, as was stated in the bills, for the first time in this coun- 
try, since it was performed many years ago, with eminent suc- 
cess, by a German company, at the St. James’s Theatre, when 
the afterwards famous bass singer Staudigl made his debit in 
England as Tristan. 

That the Royal Italian Opera is gradually advancing towards 
the position owned by the great musical establishment in the 
rue Lepellitier—that of a national theatre, open to composers 
and singers of all nations, the only difference being that the 
Italian, instead of the vernacular tongue, is adopted as the sole 
medium of expression—can hardly be denied. A glance at 
the available réyertoire is enough to establish that fact. We 
have no longer an Italian Opera, properly so called; and the 
cause must simply be traced to the dearth of good Italian com- 
posers. Rossini writes no more; Bellini and Donizetti are 


dead ; and only one remains—Verdi—who, whatever opinions 
may be entertained of his talent, has not genius enough to sus- 
tain the school, alone and unsupported, and who, 
in all his operas, 


moreover, 
departs from the forms upon which the just 





celebrity of Italian dramatic music has been founded. The 

various managers who have. ruled the destinies of the Royal 

Italian Opera have, therefore, had no choice but to draw from 

the resources of the French and German schools, in order to 

strengthen and enrich their réyertotre. But for tho operas of 
Meyerbeer, indeed, and the works composed by Rossini and 
Donizetti for the Académie Royale de Musique, the present 
condition of our great lyric theatre would have been a doubt- 

ful one at the best, if even its existence had been prolonged up 

to the actual period. The most successful and profitable of 
the foreign operas which, during the last seven years, have 
been engrafted upon the Italian stage, Fidelio excepted, are 
those borrowed from the French stock. Owing to the inte- 

resting and dramatic character of their plots, these operas have 

served in an equal degree as vehicles for fine acting and fine 
singing. The thoroughly German works, on the other hand, 

courting attention chiefly to their elaborate and magnificent 
music, have hitherto been less happy in gaining proselytes 
among the public of the Italian Opera—a public, it must not 
be forgotten, in most respects essentially different from that 
which flocks to the sacred and secular concerts at Exeter-hall. 
Meyerbeer being for the moment exhausted, the Camp of Silesia 
a sealed book, and the Africaine still in embryo, the manage- 
ment was perfectly justified, in its search for novelty, in giving 
a trial to one or two of the operas of a composer who enjoys so 
distinguished a reputation as Spohr, and whose Azor and Zemira 
may still be remembered as one of the most lucrative musical 
pieces ever brought out at Covent Garden when Covent Gar- 
den was an English theatre. The production of Faust was, 
therefore, a wise step, and that of Jessonda not less so, Ifthe 
“ paying” operas, like the Huguenots, Lucrezia Borgia, &c., 
were given every week, their attraction would soon diminish, 
and their value to the treasury be dissipated. The legend of 
the bird which laid the golden eggs should not be forgotten by 
directors. 

Jessonda is so well known by its music that it will not 
require a very long description. The plot is founded on a 
sufficiently good story, but it is needlessly spun out; and, as 
in other operas, Spohr has had an ungrateful task to perform 
in combatting against lagging interest, want of incident, and 
dead halts in the action. If, however, a composer chooses to 
accept a weak libretto he must not complain of the results, 
since himself alone is to blame. Mozart set Zauberflite; but 
Mozart was a prodigy, and his invention inexhaustible. The 
brilliant Rossini conquered Semiramide, but fell under the 
weight of the last two acts of Guillaume Tell. Auber and 
Meyerbeer have always taken care to have good books, and 
this has had no small share in their constant successes. 
Spohr, like so many of his compatriots, absorbed in the con- 
templation of his own art, was not sufficiently exacting when 
about to wed it to another, The story of Jessonda, however, 
is by no means so weak as that of Fuust. It is intelligible, 
simple, and not without interest. The scene is laid at Goa, 
in the 16th century. The Portuguese colonized in the vicinity 
are about to invest the city. The Rajah of Goa dying, his 
wife, Jessonda, in accordance with the ancient practice of the 
worshippers of Brahmin, is to be burnt upon the pile with the 
remains of her husband. Nadori, a young priest in the 
temple, however, being enamoured of Amazili, Jessonda’s 
sister, conspires to save the unfortunate widow. Escaping 
from the temple, he communicates with Tristan, general of 
the Portuguese army, and introduces the enemy into the city 
by a secret and subterranean passage. Tristan and his soldiers 
break into the temple, and arrive in time to arrest the sacrifice, 
which is going to take place under the auspices of the High 





Priest; Dandau. Jessonda is rescued, and the worshippers of 
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Brahmah are dispersed. Earlier in the drama we are made 
aware that Tristan is an old lover of Jessonda, to whom he 
was devoted, and by whom he was beloved, before she had 
been forced by her cruel and avaricious father into a marriage 
with the deceased Rajah. The opera is dividéd into three 
acts; but, with such slender materials to work upon, two 
would have been ample. The advantages offered to Spohr in 
his treatment of the Libretto are in a great measure to be found 
in the opportunities of contrasting the grave music of the 
Brahmins with the military strains of the Portuguese soldiers ; 
and, again, the music of the priests with that of the Bayaderes, 
who constitute a prominent feature in the paraphernalia of the 
pagan worship. Of these he has availed himself with great 
skill. Nothing can be loyelier than the melodies sung by the 
dancing girls, which, though always in six-eight measure, are 
tinged with a certain melancholy that gives them an indefinable 
charm ; while the martial clang of the orchestra accompanying 
the bold and rhythmical tunes allotted to the Portuguese 
soldiers, at the opening of the second act, carries you far away 
from the Brahmin creed and all its fanatical horrors, affording 
at once a striking opposition and a grateful relief. Spohr’s 
usual drawbacks—overwrought harmonies, excessive modu- 
lation, and invariable fulness of instrumentation (as though 
nothing could be musical unless written in four parts)—are 
felt in Jessonda, perhaps, less than in other works from his 
pen, but still too often and too much. These, however, are 
inseparable from his peculiar style, and were they eschewed he 
would no longer be himself. The first act contains some of the 
finest music in the opera. The overture for the orchestra, and 
the introduction (founded on the opening of the overture), 
describing the funeral ceremonies in honour of the Rajah, in 
which the dance and chorus of the Bayaderes are mingled with 
the solemn invocations of the Brahmin priests, are worthy of 
any composer. The duet in which Dandau, the high priest, 
enjoins the young Nadori to prepare Jessonda for her fate, is also 
an admirable composition. The address of the High Priest to 
Brahmah, accompanied by the subordinate priests in chorus, is 
very impressive ; and the first air of Jessonda, in which the con- 
demned widow recounts to Amazili the incident that separated 
her from her lover, and condemned her to become the wife of 
the Rajah, contains many beauties—the agitato movement in G 
minor, and the larghetto in a A flat, occasionally recalling the 
passionate style of Mozart in some of his vocal music. The 
Jinale begins with a dance of Bayaderes, who come to announce 
to Jessonda that her terrible fate is at hand, rending veils and 
breaking boughs with symbolical significance. The melody 
of this is exquisitely plaintive; and in the accompaniments 
Spohr has employed, with beautiful effect, instruments that, 
from constant abuse, become vulgar in the hands of the majority 
of composers. The rest consists of a very elaborate trio, for 
Jessonda, Amazili, and Nadori, in which the sister of the 
devoted widow successfully excites the compassion of the young 
priest and enlists him as their champion. Although there are 
some fine passages in this ¢rio its unusual length goes far to 
destroy its musical and dramatic interest. The whole of the 
music in the Portuguese camp, (containing recurrences to the 
introduction of the overture) upon which the curtain draws 
up in act 2, is picturesque and brilliant; and the curtailment 
of two of the best pieces—one in D for the orchestra, immedi- 
ately following the march, the other a chorus in B flat, in 
which the soldiers invoke the blessings of peace—was to say the 
least of it, ill-advised. The chorus and dance at arms, in D, 
with which the martial games conclude, is one of the most 
spirited and characteristic movements Spohr has written. Not 
a note in this scene should be omitted, if the general balance 
of effect signifies anything whatever in a work of art, It is 


unnecessary to speak of the famous air of Tristan, “ Der 
Kriegeslust ergeben”—in which the Portuguese warrior alter- 
nately alludes to his battles and amours—since it is one of the 
most universally popular songs ever composed for a bass voice. 
Equally familiar is the lovely duet in A, “Las fiir ihn den ich 
geliebet,” for the two sisters, the air for the tenor (Nadori), in 
the polacca style, ‘‘ Dass mich gliick mitro sen kréne,”’ and the 
other duet, for the renegade priest. and his mistress, Amazsili, 
‘* Schones madchen, wirst mich hassen,”’ which have been ad- 
mired in the concert-room for more than a quarter ofa century. 
These, with an air for Amazili—which, though happy love is 
the theme, has not much inspired the composer—and a grand 
Jinale, comprise the chief points of the second act. Notwith- 
standing the story remains, at the fall of the curtain, almost at 
the point where il stood at the rising, the whole is redeemed 
from condemnation by the quantity of beautiful music it con- 
tains. The action of the finale is alittle confused. The cere- 
monial rites are going on preparatory to the sacrifice of 
Jessonda, who has just come from purification in the sacred 
fount, when Tristan enters and recognises her. The ancient 
love revives, and he is resolved to-save her. A scene of great 
excitement ensues; the Portuguese and Brahmin soldiers are 
about to engage, when Dandau and the priests interpose, and 
remind Tristan of the late truce, a clause in which stipulates 
that the Indian women going to and from the fount shall be 
unmolested. Tristan, acknowledging that his honour was 
pledged to that effect, goes away in despair, and Jessonda is 
left about as well off as if he had never appeared. Had it been 
otherwise, however, the poet would not have known how to 
make out his thirdact. Spohr’s music, ingenious and masterly 
throughout, if not always essentially what is termed “ dra- 

matic,” is the best apology that can be offered. Such a melody 

as the opening chorus of the Bayaderes (in F) would redeem a 

multitude of sins. The introduction to the third act consists 

almost entirely of recitatives, Tristan, with Lopez his friend, 

is deploring the approaching fate of Jessonda, when Nadori, 

who has eluded the vigilance of the Brahmin priests, informs 

the general that Dandau has broken the truce and sent two of 
his emissaries to burn the Portuguese ships. All this issome- 

what prolix ; but a warlike trio, where the three declare they 

will at once proceed and attack the foe, restores the effect in a 

very animated manner. The scene that ensues—including the 

invocation of the priests to Brahmah, while the storm is going 

on without, another beautiful chorus for the Bayaderes, in A 

minor (6-8 measure, as usual), the general consternation when 

the idol is struck down by lightning, and the despair of 
Jessonda when the Bayaderes reproach her with impiety and 

taunt her with her coming fate, the whole terminating with 

the widow’s frantic appeal to Brahmah for mercy, embodied in 

an aria di bravura, founded on passages in the overture—must 

be ranked among the best in the opera. The jinale—compris- 

ing the discomfiture of the Brahmins and the rescue of 
Jessonda—is very short, but the closing chorus is sufficiently 

majestic, and makes an imposing climax. 

It may be at once stated that great pains have been be- 
stowed by the Covent-garden management in getting up 
the opera, and, that though in some respects the cast 
might have been stronger, the whole performance manifested 
a respect for the name of the composer, and was creditable to 
the establishment. Jessonda—like Faust, last season—obtained 
a succes d’estime. Liked and applauded by the connoisseurs and 
the general audience, it was patiently endured by the habituée 
of the stalls and grand tier boxes. Nevertheless, to the credit 
of all, it must be said, that even those who failed to under- 
stand and appreciate the music, listened to it with attention, 





and that no marks of impatience interfered with the execution 
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ahd enjoyment of a work which has been acknowledged a 
chef-d aurre for upwards of 80 years, and belongs to the 
classics of the art. As far as the music was concerned, 
Madame Bosio eminently distinguished herself in the part of 
Jessonda. She had evidently studied it with zeal and en- 
tirely mastered its difficulties. Both the airs were exceedingly 
well sung. The Jarghetto movement which concludes the first 
“Talma sciolta dal suo velo”) was unanimously encored, 
and the whole of the last air, ‘Di fiori pur anco cinto,” was 
heartily applauded, the compliment being richly deserved in 
both instances. ‘The tragic situation of the last scene, how- 
ever, demands powers as an actress to which Madame Bosio 
has little pretension. To do her justice, she attempted no- 
thing, being apparently satisfied to sing the music correctly, 
without reference to its bearing on the dramatic action. If 
Madame Bosio could act with as much intelligence and pro- 
priety as she can sing, she would indeed be a precious acquisi- 
tion. Madame Castellan, as Amazili, was all that could have 
been desired. She gave the only air entrusted to her—‘‘ O 
stelle, o terra amena”—with charming expression, and in the 
duet with Nadori, the ¢rio in the finale of act 1, and all the 
concerted music, her assistance was of the greatest value. The 
beautiful duet with Jessonda—“ Per colui che tanto amai”— 
was perfectly sung by both ladies. Signor Lucchesi raised 
himself considerably in the estimation of the public, by his per- 
formance of the principal tenor character of Nadori. His share in 
the music is arduous and difficult; but he was perfectly at home 
in every part of it, and was frequently honoured by the 
warmest marks of approval. The air ala polacca, “ Lieta 
sorte a me sorrida,” demands considerable fluency of execu- 
tion, of which Signor Lucchesi showed that he was master 
in a highly satisfactory manner. The Tristano d’Alcunha of 
Signor Belletti was correct, easy, and artistic from first to last. 
The well-known air, “ Di militari onori” (known in England 
as ‘‘ Amid the battles raging”) could hardly have been sung 
with greater spirit ; and in obedience to a general encore, Sig- 
nor Belletti repeated it from the cantabile. The most unex- 
ceptionable performances in the opera, however, was that of 
the High Priest, Dandau, by Herr Formes. The traditions of 
the part, both histrionic and musical, are doubtless familiar to 
the German basso, who must have played it often enough be- 
fore he came to England. His conception of the character (a 
kind of pitiless Oroveso) is remarkably picturesque; and his 
execution—alihough the music does not give him half so many 
chances of distinetion—fine enough to place it on the same 
line as his Sarastro, in Mozart’s Zauberfléte. The solemn 
priest, with religion in his mouth, and nothing but pride and 
relentless bigotry in his heart, was never lost sight of. It 
was a true and striking, though repulsive picture. In such 
parts Herr Formes has no rival, and it was to be regretted 
that the sombre air with chorus, ‘‘ Tu che sei sovra le sfere”’ 
(‘Der auf morgen abend’’) in which the High Priest invokes 
his Deity, was the only one allotted to him. What little 
Signor Stigelli had to sing, as Lopez, was sung. carefully and 
well, as is usual with this gentleman. Jessonda having origi- 
nally been composed with recitatives (an innovation which 
Spohr was the first to make in German opera, and in defence 
of which he wrote a preface), the trouble of composing new 
ones, as for Der Freischutz and Faust, was happily uncalled 
for. Those in Jessonda show Spohr to be a thorough master 
of musieal declamation. The orchestra was admirable, from 
t .e overture to the end; and Mr. Costa took the greatest pains 
to make everything go smoothly. The chorus was less per- 
feot: but that may be remedied on another occasion. The 
scenery was good, the appointments were appropriate, and 
the general arrangement of the stage betokened the diligence 


und talont: that have marked Mr. Harris’s superintendence of 
these matters throughout the season. All the principal singers 
were brought before the curtain ut ¢he end of the opera. 

Her Majesty, Prince Albert, and the Koyal children were 
present, and remained until the conclusion. 

The second performance of Spohr’s Jessonda attracted a large 
audience on Tuesday evening, and the opera was received with 
more marked and distinguished favour than on the first night. 
The overture, which was but partially applauded on Saturday, 
was warmly encored on Tuesday, Madame Bosio’s song— 
unanimously encored on Saturday—was encored with equal 
unanimity on Tuesday ; and Signor Belletti’s aria was much 
more loudly bissed on the second than on the first night, 
Spohr’s music is of that kind that must please more by greater 
familiarity. Its beauties are not superficial. They lie deep— 
not indeed beyond the vision,\but away from a casual glance— 
but when seen they are well worth the observing. Let no man 
judge of Spohr’s music after a single hearing, especially if his 
ear be accustomed to the smoothness and rippling flow of 
Italian melody, or the startling and irresistible effects of the 
music of the Huguenots and the Prophete. 


On Thursday, the Huguenots was given for the last time, and 
the performance will be long remembered by those who had 
the good fortune to be present, as one of the most splendid and 
complete ever submitted to the public. It was universally 
felt and acknowledged that on no former occasion had all the 
artists been in such excellent voice, and the representation, 
therefore, from first to last, was a series of brilliant triumphs. 

As for Grisi, she was in finer voice than we have heard her 
for years, and sang and acted transcendantly. Need we repeat 
how exquisitely beautiful is her conception of Valentine, and 
how far more natural and touching is her acting of the 
character than other celebrated Valentines, whom it boots not 
now to name, At the end of the performance—which we did 
not witness without some tears, memorial as well as derived 
from the enjoyment of the moment—we could not help ex- 
claiming—‘‘ There is no singer in the world like Giulietta 
Grisi!” 

As for Mario, he was as great as ever—the force of praising 
could no further go. Mario’s Raoul is equal to any per- 
formance ever seen on any stage. Oh! what would the 
Academie Imperiale de Musique of Paris say to Mario’s Raoul ? 
If Mario were to play Raoul at the Academie, he would create 
a revolution more difficult to suppress than that of the famous 
three days. What will Yankeeland say to Mario’s Raoul ? 
That remains to be seen. We shall see before many moons. 
Brother Jonathan is no fool, neither is he deaf, nor blind. 
He can see with two eyes, and can hear with both ears. He 
heard Jenny Lind with both ears, and Alboni with both ears. 
He will hear Mario with both ears. 

As for Formes, his Marcel was grander, more impressive, 
and more finished than ever. Europe cannot produce the 
equal of Formes in Marcel. We challenge Europe, and will 
back our own opinion of the stupendous German basso for 
more than we are worth—which is saying a great deal. In 
the magnificent duet in the Pré aux Cleres scene, nothing could 
be finer or more powerful than Formes’ singing. It was a 
chef-d’ wuvre of art. The last scene would have been equally 
fine had the music been equally good—which it isnot. 

As for Belletti, he was admirable in St. Bris, and sang the 
music to perfection. Tagliafico also was excellent in Nevers, 
both as actor and singer, and Messrs. Luigi Mei, Soldi, and 
Polonini, by their exertions, tended in no small degree to tho 
success of the evening. The last performance stirred them on 





to do their best. 
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Fine—a more gratifying, satisfying, delightful, exciting 
evening we never passed at the Royal Italian Opera. 

The house was filled in every part, despite the louder 
attractions of the Naval Artillery at Spithead, which drew 
manifold subscribers and habitués within the vortex of its 
sound, and kept them away. 

To-night, avorita for the last time, for Grisi and Mario. 

On Monday, Tuesday’s performance will be given, in conse- 
quence of Grisi and Mario’s departure for Italy, where they 
purpose resting themselves awhile before proceeding to 
America. Luerezia Borgia, and selections from the Elisir 
@ Amore are the announcements. Luerezia Borgia has been 
well chosen for the farewell performance of the incomparable 
twain. 

On Thursday, the Prophete willbe given ; and on Saturda: 
—this day se’nnight—the season closes with Guillaume Tell, 
and the National Anthem. 





Dramatic. 


Surrey.—Mr. Balfe’s opera, Zhe Devil is in it, has been 
played to very good houses for the last fortnight. With the 
exception of Miss P, Horton (as the Countess) in place of Miss 
Poole, the cast remains exactly as it was last year. On 
Thursday evening, Miss Fanny Reeves made her appearance 
as Margaretta, in the farce of Vo Song, no Supper. Stephen 
Storace, the author of the music, was a justly popular writer 
of his day ; but he wrote when music had but partially thrown 
off the fetters of ancestral wisdom. For his general ability, we 
have words of Sheridan, ‘‘ Had Stephen been bred to the law, 
nothing could have prevented him from becoming Lord Chan- 
cellor.”” Storace wrote Zhe Haunted Tower, and other obsolete 
operas. His melodies are, some of them, still listened to with 
pleasure; but he wanted the knowledge of the orchestra, now 
absolutely necessary in writing for the lyrical stage; and 
his instrumentation partakes largely of the baldness and ser- 
vility of the period. Miss Fanny Reeves has a strong con- 
tralto voice, of good compass, though somewhat metallic in 
quality, a defect which time will most probably remove. She 
delivered her pretty opening ballad with a grace that elicited 
aloud and well-merited encore, and she acts with considera- 
ble confidence and ease. The Nelly of Miss Johnson deserves 
mention, as the performance of a young and promising 
actress. 





SIMS REEVES AT THE LYCEUM. 


Tue special benefit alluded to in our last number—Mr. 
Allcroft’s third this season—came off on Monday night at the 
Lyceum. The performances, as afore-stated, were Lucia di 
Lammermoor—done into the vernacular—and the Waterman. 
Sims Reeves was in both, and Mrs. Sims Reeves was in the 
former. 

We did not attend the benefit, for three reasons. Firstly, 
we were favoured with no ticket ; secondly, we were out of 
town ; and thirdly, we could not get in. 

_ We made inquiries, however, and learned that the erowd was 
immense, and that numberless scores of eager Reevesites had to 
be sent away complaining. The applicants for ingress, we 
were further informed, absolutely blocked up the Strand for 
an hour before the doors wore opened, and the omnibuses and 
other vehicles coming Strandways had to diverge northwards, 
and make a detour to got into their direct line of journey 
again. It was a sight striking and gratifying. More, it was 
a sight suggestive, and must haye stirred up the dull brains 
of those who fancy that we have not talent enough to support 





a National Opera, and that if-we had talent enough, it would 
meet with little or no encouragement from the public. Let 
but a manager provide our best native talent, we say, and use 
it in a judicious manner, it cannot fail to meet with success, 
Now, especially, when we have an artist of such splendid 
abilities as Sims Reeves, we are positive a national opera— 
conducted very differently from the operatic establishment at 
Drury-Lant, by the way—must succeed. But of this by- 
and-by. 

That a triumphant success was achieved by Sims Reeves 
on Monday night we gather not only from universal report, 
but from the fact that Mr. Alleroft has announced three more 
performances for the great tenor, the first to come off on 
Wednesday evening, when Fra Diavolo and the Beggar’s Opera 
will be given. We shall endeavour to be there, and report 
progress. 

Mr. Allcroft deserves the highest encouragement and sup- 
port for his enterprise and determination. 





MISS LOUISA PYNE. 


We have been requested to give publicity to the annexed 
correspondence, and have much pleasure in doing so. Our 
readers will doubtless feel gratified at hearing of the com- 
plete convalescence of so admirable an artist and universal a 
favourite as Miss Louisa Pyne, of whose professional services 
it may be remembered we were so abruptly deprived in the 
middle of the past concert season; and groundless reports 
having got abroad respecting the present state of her powers, 
their unqualified contradiction, by competent medical autho- 
rity, is worthy of being placed amongst our most interesting 
news. 

12a, Margaret Street, August 3, 1853. 

Dear Sir,—I find, on my return from the Continent, where I 
went by your advice to recruit my health, that reports are in cir- 
culation to the effect of my having sustained loss of voice, para- 
lysis, and other ailments, all calculated to do me great injury in 
my profession. I must beg the favour of your certifying to the 
real facts of the case, in order that the public mind may be dis- 
abused of any such erroneous ideas. 

I remain, dear sir, yours faithfully, 
Louisa PYNE. 

To Jas. Yearsley, Esq. 


Dear Miss Pyne,—It is with great satisfaction that I can 
comply with your request, by stating that there is no foundation 
whatever for the reports to which you allude. Your voice cer- 
tainly sustained a temporary hoarseness from the severe cold you 
took at the Oxford installation, but you have had no paralysis, nor 
other ailments, beyond the constitutional debility left by the cold, 
on account of which I judged a temporary suspension of your 
usual avocations advisable. But now I may congratulate you on 
your complete recovery. 

Remain always yours faithfully, 
As. YEARSLEY. 

15, Saville Row, St. James’s, Angust 3, 1853. 





MONSTER CONCERTS. 


A Foreign Correspondent having requested of us a descrip- 
tion of what we in London were in the habit of entitling 
“‘ Monster Concerts,” we think we cannot do better than pre- 
sent him with an abstract of the programme which Mr. 
Howard Glover offered to his friends and the public on the 
occasion of his benefit-concert at. Exeter-Hall on Monday 
evening, June the 27th. It may be framed and preserved as 
a musical curiosity. 
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PROGRAMME... nicest 

Mr. Howard Glover respectfully informs the public, that in 
consequence of the stringent regulations of the proprietors of 
Exeter-Hall, he is forced to conclude his concert by a quarter past 





Aria, “ Rendimi quel core,” Miss Dolby ... 

Grand Duo Brillante, for two Harps, on 
Meyerbeer’s “‘ Huguenots,” Hert Oherthur, 
Mr. T. H. Wright (as performed ‘before. 
Her Majesty) : 


Francesco Rossi. 


Oberthur, 





eleven, and that if “ encores” be demanded, a portion of the pro- 
gramme must be omitted. 


Part I, 
Overture, to “ Le Nozze di Figaro” «. Mozart. 
Duet, “ Ah se potessi piangere,” Signor and 


Madame Ferrari... ose o00 - Donizetti. 
Ballad, “ The Slave’s Dream,” Herr Brandt Hatton. 
Dueit, the Misses Cole din sie ..» Mendelssohn. 
Grand Aria, “Una Voce,” Madame Pauline 

Viardot (her first appearance at Exeter 

Hall)... ses os ex oe we 
Song, “I would I were a breath of air,” Herr 

Reichardt, composed for this ocasion by... G. A. Macfarren. 
Solo Violin, “Elegie,” Signor Bazzini, the 

eminent Italian violinist (bis first appear- 

ance at Exeter Hall) oh id. oot 
Spanish Romance, Madame Pauline Viardot, 
accompanied by herself on the pianoforte 
Duet, “ The Exile's Return,” Mr. and Mrs. 

Weiss ose of ats oby ei 
Ballad, “ You'll Remember me,” Mr. W. Har- 

rison, (his first appearance in London for 

some months) Mee eas sae pi 
Solo for violoncello, M. Jacquard, the cele- 
brated French violoncellist, (his first ap- 


Rossini. 


Ernst. 


Nicolai. 
Balfe. 


pearance at} Exeter-Hall,) ... w+ eee Dacquard. 
Song, “The Minstrel’s Return,” Mr. Sims 


Reeves 4 Howard Glover. 


Solo Pianoforte, “‘ Tarantella,”” Miss Arabella 

Goddard e560 pees: + gob «» Thalberg. 
Duet, “The Singing Lesson,” Signor and 

Madame F. Lablache e's oe ++» Fioravanti. 
Grand Aria, “ Gli Angui d’Inferno,’’ Made- 

moiselle Anna Zerr ib pas --» Mozart. 
Aria, “ Liebe ist die zarte Bluthe,’’ Herr 

Pischek og +06 L. Spohr. 


Quartet, from the Opera of “ Aminta,’’ Miss 
Louisa Pyne, Mrs. Howard Glover, Mr. 
W. Harrison, and Mr. Weiss os 7 

Ballad, “The Light of other days,” (with 
Cornet Obligato,) Mr. H. Phillips... ... Balfe. 

Duet, “I Marinari,” Signor Gardoni, and 
Signor Ciabatta ... i ae .» Rossini. 

Aria, “ Lascia chio pianga,’’ Miss Bassano... Handel. 

Aria, “ Casta Diva,’’ Mdlle. Marie Doria ... Bellini. 

Concerted Piece, ‘‘O Bone Pastor,”” Madame 
Clara Novello, Miss Alleyne, Miss Stab- 
bach, Miss Rhemmeiogh, Miss E. Macna- 
mara, Miss Seyfried, Madame Ferrari, the 
Misses Cole, the Misses Brougham, Mrs. 
Howard Glover, Miss Ransford, Miss Bas- 
sano, and Miss Dolby ae “ee 


Howard Glover. 


Louis Spohr. 





Bacn’s Trirte CoNCcERTO FOR THREE PIANOFORTES, 
Performed by Mademoiselle Clauss, Mr. Benedict, and Mr. 
Sterndale Bennett. 


Part I]. 


First Movement of aSymphony —... «+» Howard Glover. 
Duet, “ Un tenero core,” Mr. and Mrs. Sims 

Reeves ate ma ae wus «+» Donizetti. 
Lieder, “ The Standard Bearer,” and “ Mein 

Herz ist am Rhein,” Herr Pischek _Lindpaintner and Speyer. 
Solo, for Violin, “ Reverie,’ followed by 

“ Paganini’s Perpetual Motion,’ Mr. 

Vieuxtemps. 
Romanza, Signor Gardoni_ ... a --» Donizetti. 
Song, “The Brindisi,” Madame D’Angri (her 

first appearance this season) rs ++» Donizetti, 





Aria, ‘Deh Vieni,’”” Madame Clara Novello Mozart. 
Rode's Air, with variations, Miss Lotisa 
Pyne. 
Cradle Song, MS., Mrs. Sims Reeves, peel 
pused expressly for her,) first time of per- 
formance... 3% Ts es --- Howard Glover. 
Fantasia, “Dance of Goblins,” composed and 
performed by Signor Bazzini. 
Cayatina, ‘ Ernani invalami,’’ Madame Agnes 











Bury ost day oa sao «Verdi. 
Duet, ‘‘ Fairest Maiden,’’ Miss Alleyne and 
Mr. Lockey Cie Spohr. 





Horn Solo, * La Calma,” Signor Puzzi oo. = Puzzi. 
Duet, “I would that my Love,” Mrs. 

Howard Glover and Miss E. Macnamara 
Quartet, “Where art thou, beam of light?” 

The Misses Stabbach, Brougliam, Mr. 

Benson, and Mr. H. Phillips e+ eee Bishop. 















Granp Quartet ConcerTANTE FoR Four Pranos. 
Mrs. F, B. Jewson, Mademoiselle Coulon, 
Miss Eliza Ward, and Mrs. Thompson 
(late Kate Loder) ... Wes ids - Czerny. 


Part III. 













Overture to “ Attila”’ oa wp «-¢ Howard Glover, 
Song, “The Death of Nelson,” (by general 
desire) Mr. Sims Reeves, 
Romances Francaises, M. Jules Lefort 
Ballad, Mrs. A. Newton f oat a 
English Ballad, “ The strain I heard in hap- 
pier days,’ Madame D’Angri ‘ .. Howard Glover. 
Song, Miss Ransford ... os oe -- Duggan. 
Duet, The Misses Brougham... ve --« Mendelssohn. 






Weiss. 







Lied, Mademoiselle Anna Zerr ea ««- Haas. 
Fantasia—Violin, “Yankee Doodle,” with 
variations, M. Vieuxtemps... .» Vieuxtemps. 






Duet, Miss Poole and Miss Ransford. ‘ 
Overture, To “Zampa.” ... ae +++ Herold. 
ACCOMPANYISTS : 
Messrs. G. Osborne, Aguilar, Brinley Richards, Biletta, and 
rank Mori. 

















THE ORCHESTRA WILL BE NUMEROUS AND COMPLETE. 
Conductors: Mr. Howard Glover’& Mr. F. Mori. 

To avoid any disappointment or confasion, Mr. Glover has 
limited the number of tickets to that which the building will pro- 
perly accommodate, and will only issue as follows :+-300 at 1s.; 
700 at 2s.; 1,000 reserved seats‘at 3s.; and 1,000 stalls, numbered 
and reserved throughout the evening, 5s. 

‘lo be had at the office of the Harmonic Union, Exeter-Hall, 
(kindly placed at Mr, Glover's disposal. by the directors),‘and of 
the principal musicsellers, 

Doors open at Six, to commence at Seven o’clock precisely. 


How much of the above was really performed we are unable 
to state, having been conipelled by business of pressing neces- 
sity to leave Exeter-Hall at the end of the first part, some- 
where off midnight. 























Foreign. 
New Yorx.—There is not much musical news in the last 


file of American papers. From the Musical World and Times, 
however, we extract the following spirited article upon English 










opera, which, with the, recent performances of Sims Reeves, 
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at Drury Lane and the Lyceum, in view, will find as good 
application, and be read ‘with ‘as much approval in London as 
in the principal city of the United States, 
“ En@uish Opera AT Nisxo’s, 
Why is there not in New York a theatre to perform National 
Comic or Grand Opera? 
Why is there not a National Free Sehiool of Music, to train 
singers and performers in their native tongue, and to educate com- 
posers able to create here at home musical compositions, rather 
than to translate and bring out exclusively the scores of foreign 
composers ? 

These questions never fail.to occur to me, whenever I repair to 
a place in which musical performances are given. 

The Italian Opera is crowded; the Comic Opera:at Niblo’s, ‘is 
crowded; Christy’s and Wood’s minstrels (yes, I like to hear, now 
and then, an “ Ethiopian” song) are crowded. Every room, every 
place in which a little song warbled by a little voice resounds, is 
resorted to by a multitude of: attentive listeners. And with a 
population so fond of music, so thirsty for melody, there is not a 
single National Theatre !—nor.a National School of music! I own 
that I cannot account for this, and that it has always been, and is 
daily, a matter of astonishment tome. 

These thoughts were brought home to me,-with more than usual 
force, when witnessing the representation of Balfe’s Bohemian Girl, 
on Monday last, 25th inst., at Niblo's, The house was overflowingly 
filled by the hignest and most fashionable people of the city, who 
seemed intensely delighted withthe performance. Although this 
opera is not of the highest order, it contains several pieces of 
superior merit. The instrumentation is, for the most part, noisy 
and affected. There is too much singing, and the spoken dialogue 
is too scarce and too short. But, to ian amends for this super- 
abundance of music, the music is well performed. Madame 
Thillon (whom I have seen at the Opera Comique in Paris) is a 
charming singer, a finished actress and a graceful “Girl.” Messrs. 
Frazer and Hudson ate good actors of comic opera. Mrs. Maeder 
is an energetic dramatist. The choruses are well drilled, and the 
orchestra would be irreproachable if there were a double-bass and 
two violoncello, in addition to those already engaged. The scenery 
and dresses are superb; the machinery is rich and moves with pre- 
cision: in a word, there is at Niblo’s an excellent sample of Opera 

wque. 

It has been alleged that the English language is unfavourable 
both to melody and recitative : the opera at Niblo’s has convinced 
me of the contrary. This is @ groundless prejudice. A distin 
guished writer musician (Mt. Fry) has sufficiently shown that 
the English, like other languages, is endowed with all the 
requiniigs for musical composition. Now it belongs to the great 
and enlightened city of New York—it is the duty and honour of 
her patriotic,inhabitants to take the lead in ereating a national 
opera. and a national school or conservatory of music; and, I 
have. no doubt of it,.some great genius; some illustrious composer, 
shall arise who will show England and the world, that the language 
of Shakespeare and Milton—that the language of Clay and 
Webster, is not irreconcilable with the muse of song. In doing 
this, the, inhabitants of the great republic must take the lead— 
they must do what England has not dared to attempt—establish 
a national school of music, and produce operas only in the Le 


language. 
Hear! hear!! hear!!! 
Af the Italian Opera, Mad. Sontag is still singing. The 


following notice of one of her recent performances is not 
over and ‘above ‘polite :—‘* Sonnambula was given at Castle 
Garden on Monday evening. Sontag was Amina, Salvi as 
Elvino, and Signora Blangini as Lisa. The audience was thin 
and the performance unsatisfactory, Sontag, on her knees 
(at the close of the second act) was as awkward as usual, 
and Salyi lacked his usual fire and ‘pathos. We thought he 
voluntarily ‘sacrificed himself so'as not to eclipse the putative 
star ofthe evening. It: was announced on the programme 
that Signor Blangini ‘would on this occasion, make her first 








is to be hoped, that’ she also made her last. Norma was to 
be given on Wednesday evening.” 

At a concert given in Castle Garden, for the benefit of the 
Chinese Dramatic Company, on the 21st of July, Madame 
Sontag and Madame Steffanoni sang; and a Mr. Goeckl is re- 
ported to have played Mendelssohn’s concerto in C major, 
which, as Mendelssohn never wrote a concerto in C major, 
(not even a movement of either of his two pianoforte concertos 
being in that key,) is rather surprising. Messrs. Ewer and 
Co. should look to it. It is possible that the Leipsig quorum 
have been sending some of the MSS. to the Old World which 
they deny to the New. To judge from his words, the writer of 
the article about the Chinese concerts has no, great opinion of 
the Singing Societies of New York :—‘‘ Much pleasure was 
anticipated from the performances of the singing societies 
which had combined on this occasion. But, truth tosay, their 
choruses were given in arather poor, and we may say, almost 
ludicrous style. Both societies, according to the programme, 
number 200 vocalists, The ‘Social Reform Gesang Verein’ 
(100 men) gave two choruses. It is probable that scarcely 
two-thirds of that number were able to fulfil their task—so 
weak and meagre was the effect produced upon the audience. 
The solo singers of this society especially, are most deficient, 
and badly trained musically. - The ‘New York Liederkranz’ 
performed only once. Of the three choruses, two were given 
without accompaniment, and were satisfactory; one was 
performed with the piano, ‘and’ it was the best. Hence the 
conclusion, that it is a rash attempt and very seldom success- 
ful, for large masses of voices to sing without the support of 
instruments, at least of the piano. The most experienced 
artists themselyes, very seldom risk the chances of such a 
danger,—which might turn out a failure to them,” 
Moreover, the writer “ potches in” to the orchestra for its 
performance of the overtures of Zampa and Masaniello. Of 
the former he gives a long description—from which are we 
to presume that Hérold’s lively prelude is a novelty in New 
York? The “hit” of the concert appeared to have been 
Mad. Sontag’s ‘“‘ Within a mile of Edinburgh.” It appears 
there was a thin attendance. 
By next boat we shall have news of Jullien’s arrival. 


Original Correspondence. 
ORGANIST ELECTIONS. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Dear S1r,—Being challenged by some “ Amateur ’’ scribbler 
from Birmingham, to ease his disturbed mind upon one or two 
points in reference to my friend, the Organist to whom I alluded 
in my letter of May 21st, with your permission I beg to inform 
the “ Amateur ”—evidently an “ amateur ” in writing, though very 
evidently not an “ amateur” in impertinent conceit and wilful ig- 
norance of facts !—that my friend, whom he is facetiously pleased 
to style my “ protégé,” has neither “thought it nrg ” nor 
found it so, to apologize to anybody “ in order to sustain the high 
position of organist!” 

The other query of ‘“‘ An Amateur ” I leave my friend to answer 
for himself (which no doubt he will do, perhaps somewhat too 
satisfactorily for “ An Amateur”), merely remarking that, upon 
the face of it, there is some.truth in the assertion, but, under cover, 
and indireetly, it isa malicious falsehood ! 

Tf “ Amateur ” is a resident in Birmingham, and one of those 
among whom “no little sensation and inquiry ” has been caused, 





, 


why did he not make himself, as he so easily might have done by 
application to the proper quarter, acquainted with the trath of 
the reports in circulation? An honest man, and a friend, would 
have preferred this easy and upright course to a dishonourable 





appearance as Lisa.’ She ‘made'her first appearance, and it 





“stab in the dark,” and anonymously scribbling in a public jour- 
nal, with the laudable desire ‘to injure one “so well known” to 
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him, or to blaze forth to the “ World” his own trumpery feelings 

of indignation. “i 
“An Amateur” may accuse me of writing anonymously, to 
which charge I must eye guilty—but under this extenuation of 
circumstances—that I feel convinced, in the first place, the truth 
of my representations wanted no name to enforce their belief ;— 
and in the second, I had no desire—though I felt severely the 
treatment my friend had received—to gratify any revengeful 
spirit, by publishing the name of the gentleman whose conduct I 
then condemned. Thirdly: I have a principle, and to which I 
always rigidly adhere—before wpiing spon any subject, I take 
care to be in possession of all the facts longing to the case, thereby 
being at all times ready to substantiate with my real name and 
address any assertions I may deem it advisable to make anony- 
mously. his I would recommend to “An Amateur’s” particular 
notice—to speak the truth, relying upon facts will ease his con- 
science considerably when he next appears in the literary world. 
Fourthly: J never interfere in any business that does not concern me! 
‘“‘ Amateur” may contend that this case did not concern me. I beg 
his pardon; it did! In the first place, it concerned me, inasmuch 
as an intimate friend had been ill used; and in the second, as an 
organist, I had a right to defend one of my own craft, and plead 
the cause of organists generally. But, in my opinion, ‘‘ An Ama- 
teur” can have no concern, either with the matter in question or 
the defence of organists. I much pity the organist who should 
be unlucky enough to attract the notice of such a defender !—“An 
Amateur,” ignorant of the duties of an organist, and wilfully 
ignorant of the subject upon which he writes,—(in the hope of 
immortalizing his name, perhaps!)—would do well in future to 
consider what he is going to do, and weigh his capabilities for the 
task he imposes upon himself. Above all, let him ask himself, 
before sitting down to write again,—am I now going to speak the 
truth? am [ prepared to prove what I assert? am I doing a 
manly or friendly action ?—or, am I only endeavouring to mislead 
the public, and rob another man of his good name, without en- 
riching myself? Let “An Amateur” remember, although he 
himself may have no name to lose, that other people have; and 
that a man’s name is of some little importance to him. It is always 
easier to inflict a wound than to cure one; therefore, the next 
time ‘ Amateur” writes his opinion of anybody, let him stifle any 
petty feelings or malicious itchings to gratify any personal pique ; 
and, if he cannot conscientiously speak well, let him charitably 
suggest no harm, even if he should happen to be acquainted with 

all the facts and truth of what he writes. 

Craving your indulgence, Mr. Editor, for the length of this 
epistle, believe me, my dear sir, 
In all sincerity, yours, 








August 9th, 1853. VERITAS. 
MUSIC. 
(From the Universal School of Music.) 
By Dr. Marx. 


TasE first glance we take at the present state of musical art, 
reveals to us a picture of musical activity so great and universal 
as may scarcely have existed at any previous period; excepting, 
pone, during those lovely days once shining upon Italy and 

pain. Then, indeed, the stream of holy song gushed from the 
open doors of every church, flowed down from every pilgrim- 
crested eminence ; from every balcony the clang of festive trumpets 
enlivened the banquets of nobles and princes, and, in the stillness 
of the balmy night, the trembling chords of mandolines and citherns 
mingled with the voices of tender singers. Sc our own country 
also resounded, in the days of Luther, with his songs of warfare, 
Powerfully exciting, inspiring, and confirming, they swelled from 


the church choir, and through the open doors spread over the 
crowded market-place; they filled the bay streets with shouts of 
religious enthusiasm, and penetrated the private family circle, the 
lonely chamber of the pious Christian, 
That which, in those countries and those days, arose sponta- 
— as the inborn medium of expression of a people more easily 
xcited, 


and inhabiting a country rich in Nature’s sweetest charms, 


or the natural voice of holy zeal, has come down to us; not, it is 
true, as something foreign to our mature—for it had been lying 
dormant in the deeply poetic mind of our German nation long 
before it was awakened—but still as something acquired, in the 
form of a gift presented to us for our enjoyment, and as an orna- 
ment of our existence, 

Thus are our public gardens, our social circles, and our festivals, 
everywhere filled with streams of harmony ; bands of music, con- 
sisting of numerous instruments, the number of which is ever in- 
creasing, parade before our military hosts, or make, the ball-room 
tremble with the “phrenzy of delight.’’ Where is the town, 
however small, which does not attempt to get up, at least, a series 
of winter concerts? How many virtuosi, how many quartett 
societies, how many concerts of every kind and deseription, divert 
the music-loving multitudes of our larger cities! At what time 
were there seen, almost everywhere, so many opera performances, 
almost the whole year round? What time or country can show 
anything equal to our musical festivals and musical societies? Or, 
lastly, in what age, before the present, has music been so univer- 
sally recognised as an indispensable branch of education, both in 
word and in deed, and with such sacrifices of time and money? 

For this diffusion of music, the lively interest universally taken 
in its cultivation, in every sphere of life, accords proportionate 
means. However great the cost of instruction, instruments, prin- 
ted music, &c., every family in the middle, as well as the higher 
ranks of society, endeavours to obtain them. There is nowhere a 
lack of teachers ; singing is practised in every school; seminaries, 
universities, and special music schools, continue the instruction 
and lead it to a higher point; everywhere academies of singing, 
instrumental and general musical societies, established for the pur- 
am of collective practice and performance, are found increasing. 

funicipal authorities and governments bestow attention upon, 

and provide means for, the performance of works of art in chapels 
and in choirs, or for the musical instruction of the people; our 
publishers and musicsellers diffuse the works of all nations and 
all times to an extent and in a form unprecedentedly cheap and 
convenient; even the acquisition of good instruments has been 
considerably facilitated by the progress of the mechanical arts. 

Wonderful power of the art of sound! To open all hearts! 
engaging the interest and drawing contributions even from those 
who, for want of instruction, or from a naturally defective orga- 
nization, are denied a participation in its pleasures ; who willingly 
make sacrifices for those belonging to them, and then step aside, 
content with the feeling of having afforded to others a pleasure 
which they themselves cannot enjoy ! 

Whence has music this power? and how does it reward our 
love and sacrifice ? 

It has this power, and is all-powerful over mankind, because it 
seizes upon every fibre, sensually and spiritually, upon the whole 
body and soul, sensations and ideas. The rudest nature thrills 
under the effect of its powerful strains, and is soothed by its 
sweetness. Its sensual effect is in itself irresistibly enchanting ; 
for the merely sensual hearer feels that this trembling of the 
nerves penetrates to the inmost depths of the soul, that this cor- 
poreal delight is purified and sanctified by its hidden connection 
with the origin of our existence. But he who has experienced 
in his own person how music calls forth, and leads, at pleasure, 
the most tender, powerful, and secret feelings of the soul, impart- 
ing a brightness to its mysterious twilight, awakening it to a 
dreamy consciousness; he to whom the deepest perceptions and 
ideas present themselves as spirits diverting him from, and raising 
him above, the fluctuating play of feelings and emotions; who is, 
in short, aware that our existence would be imperfect, did not the 
world of sound supply the deficiency : such a one knows that the 
most intellectual pleasure of the senses derived from hearing music 
is merely an attraction to its spiritual fountain, from which are 
drawn purity of feeling, elevation of mind, the contemplation of a 
new and boundless world of ideas, and a new sphere of existence. 

The one is the all-penetrating, universally prevailing power of 
sounds; and the other, the promise of this art—a more elevated 
and blissful existence, which we, knowing or anticipating, confide 
in, and to which so many of us and ours are devote 





But its nature, like man’s own, is two-fold; partaking both of. ; 
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the sensual (material); and the mental (spiritual). It has power 
to raise us Pas a rude and barren state of being, to a higher, 
more susceptible, and spiritual existence; to soften and refine our 
feelings, to awaken in us ideas of pure and perfect humanity ; to 
exalt us above the human sphere to the confines of the Divine, 
and, in this mental elevation, fill our hearts with love and holy 
zeal for everything that is good and noble. But this self-same 

ower of melody and harmony may also bury the yet unrevealed 
indwelling spirit in the alluring waves of seating sensuality, ob- 
literating from the soul every noble feeling, and every virtuous 

ower, and gradually leading it to that thoughtlessness, that want 
of principle and desire for sensual pleasure, which dissolves or stifles 
every noble disposition, and in which train are found those strange 
twins, satiety and insatiability, and that terrible condition of the 
mind, utter indifference. 

How then does this dangerous but dear art reward our love and 
our sacrifices ? 

In art itself, all is pure, noble, and good. It is the fault of our 
weakness, if to us the gift become poison; if we linger inactively 
upon the threshold of its sanctuary, or allow its call to die away 
unheeded, and, instead of joining the company of the initiated in 
its saered halls, lose ourselves in the courts destined for the offal 
of the sacrifice, 

Many things have conspired to embitter the pure enjoyment and 
interrupt the pure and honest cultivation of the art of music in the 
present times, The waves of mighty events are penetrating into, 
and acting upon, every form of social and spiritual life, while the 
nations are still without a uniting and guiding principle of mental 
elevation.* Stupendous events and recollections have called forth, 
on the one hand, vehement desires, and a prevalence of violent and 
suddenly changing impressions ; on the other hand its opposites— 
inanition, and a deep longing for peace and quietness. In both 
directions, the material, as a means of violent excitement, or of 
soothing the mind into a pleasurable repose, has acquired undue 
preponderance over the spiritual element of art, and we see re- 
peated a spectacle often witnessed before; that, in such moments 
when the tension of the German mind and character, in the masses 
of the people and those who speak to their hearts, suffers relaxa- 
tion, foreign influences, especially the frivolity and ready loquacity 
of the French, and the enervated sensuality of the Italians, wrest 
the sceptre from native talent. In respect to music, it is in the 
opera especially that foreign mediocrity at such times gains its 
easiest victories, and carries everything before it in its rapid march. 
For, how many different means are not resorted to, in these pro- 
ductions, to take the hearer by surprise and confound his judg- 
ment, so that their worthlessness remains concealed beneath the 
novelty of their effects! And how can the evil influence thus 
brought to bear upon the highest and most commanding point, fail 
to aft in a similar manner, every other sphere and branch of 
art 7 

Are we compelled, on the one hand, to censure the mind-de- 
basing materialism of the foreign opera, whose tendency in our 
days, is the most irresistible, because we are still accustomed 
indend forced, on account of the more highly developed political 
and public life of our western neighbours, to look to their country 
as the balance-wheel of the great European clock; so, on the 
other hand, we acknowledge that which 7s positively good in these 
operas, and which has been too much neglected by our writers and 
composers for the theatres ; viz., dramatic, or at least, scenic, ani- 
mation, and the progression from mere individual conditions to 
public and more universally intelligible and interesting relations 
of life. Only when this positive element shall have been more 
generally aor and appreciated by our poets and musicians, 
amongst the poverty, wear and errors of the foreign opera 
—then, and not till then, will German art, in all other respects so 
much more pure and true, be able to triumph over its rivals in the 
theatre, as certainly and signally as it has done everywhere else. 





* The reader will recollect that this was written at the commencement 
of the late struggles on the continent.—Tr, 





Reviews of Music. 


“HAve You Forcor Us?”—Ballad. Poetry by Miss Frances 
Brown. Music by Augustus G. Fialon. T. Holloway. 


There are no pretensions in this ballad to soar above the atmos- 
phere to which such trifles naturally belong ; but it is pretty and 
sentimental, without being at all affected. It is in waltz measure, 
has an intelligible melody, and is accompanied with care and 
correctness, We can imagine that, if sung by an accomplished 
vocalist like Miss Birch, whose“hame is on the title-page, the ballad 
of “Have you forgot us?” would not be unremembered. The poetry 
of Miss Frances Brown is sensible and unpretending—conseq uently 
fit for the purpose to which it is devoted. 


“ Tuat Day.”—Song. Poetry by Mrs. Barrett Browning. Music 
composed by Alfred Nicholson. Addison and Hollier. 


This, though brief and unassuming, is a ballad of very superior 
merit. The melody, suited to a contralto voice, is touching and 
expressive, and the accompaniments show the practised hand of a 
musician. The ballad is in three verses, without variation. The 
words, describing the lament of. a lady-for her love, by Mrs. 
Barrett Browning, are amongst the most tender and natural of that 
exquisite poetess. 

Who has not thought of “that day?” 


¢ pre REBUKE ME NOT!”—Psalm VI. reo by Handel, 
R. 


ted and arranged by R. Andrews: S. Willis, London; 


drews, Manchester. 


We have already spoken of Mr. R. Andrews’ edition of Handel’s 
new Sacred Songs—new, we presume, because Handel never intended 
them to be sacred songs. The present number consists of one 
of his well-known love songs—“ Lasci ti pianga "—from his opera 
Armida, and has a profane and loving tune, which fits the original 
words much better than those of the sixth Psalm of Davi , to 
which Mr. R. Andrews has stuck them. In the mythologie age a 
row on the Styx in Charon’s boat would have been the inevitable 
fate of such a sticker, who while’ he sticks not at triflese—as the 
present sticking demonstrates—is no stickler for the rights of 
others, or he would not have stuck the word “ copyright ” under- 
neath his adaptation of Handel’s profane song to David’s sacred 
words. Mr. R. Andrews, however, has one thing in his favour—he 
has stuck to his text, and gives the words of the inspired Psalmster 
and the music of the sublime composer, to use a cant phrase, in 
their integrity, discarding the variations to the latter which of late 
in have obtained—but for which we should honestly recommend 

Ir. R. Andrews to cut his stick and sin no more. 

“ Yes! Now I’m Free; on, Tae Srave’s Escarz.”—Dramatic 
Sketch, as sung by Miss E. T. Greenfield (the Black Swan). 
Words by J. Stuart D. Morris, Esq. Music by Charles W: 
Guiover. Rudall, Rose, and Carte. 


This is a song in E minor—or rather, a song-duet—or rather, a 
dramatic sketch, to use the author's nomenclature, dedicated to 
the Duchess of Sutherland—or rather, a clap-trap and a catch- 
penny, in the Henry Russell vein. A slave-owner—sung an 
octave lower by Miss Greenfield—would arrest a she-slave, about 
to cross the line, and thereupon appeals to his dogs, who must be 
excellent swimmers, to catch the ship and bring back the she- 
slave, as also indeed must be the slave-owner—sung an octave 
_— by Miss Greenfield—who ejaculates to his dogs—the dirty 

or— 

5 Dogs, hold her fast ! 

Quack ! hold till I come there ! 
Stop—stop—she’s past ! 


And so it happens ; for by the time Mr. Glover has, with some 
difficulty, crossed the line of the tonic, and boldly settled himself 
down on the half close of the dominant, the slave is “ past” and 
“free as air,” setting the dogs and their master, now no longer 
hers, at defiance. By a graceful transition, Mr. Glover now pass¢s 
into the relative major, and the she-slave—sung by Miss Green- 
field an octave higher—thanks God for her deliverance. Mr. 
Glover, however, still unsatisfied, returns to E minor, and the 
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slave-owner—sung by Miss Greenfield an octave lower—bursts 
out into the following eloquent objurgation :— 


Death! there she stands ! 
That breast, that coal-black hair, 
Those hands and feet ! 


Then comes a phrase in G minor, which has nothing to do with 
E minor, about “ who burnt the brand,” in which, with an alterna- 
tion of octaves, slave-owner and slaye befoul each other with foul 
words ; the latter admonishing the former, ‘that God has branded 
him on both sides ;”” the whole ending with a refrain, in which the 
she-slave—sung an octave higher by Miss Greenfield—exults in 
the possession of freedom, in G@ major. The song began in E. 

Such mawkish rhodomontade as this is likely to do as much 
harm to the cause of Abolition as ‘“‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” is sup- 
posed to have done it good. This turning the misfortunes of 
humanity into petty wares for sale should be opposed by every in- 
dependent man who feels for his fellow-creatures. We are inde- 
pendent men, and feel for: our fellow-creatures. We therefore 
oppose it. Moreover, we do not like the song. 





HAYDN. 
(Continued from our last.) 


“ Haydn declared that it gave him more trouble to describe the 
heaying of the billows during the storm, which is one of the inci- 
dents of this opera, than he subsequently experienced in compo- 
sing fugues with two subjects; for albeit no easy matter to satisfy 
Bernadone, a man of taste and talent, yet it was by no meazs the 
greatest difficulty he had to contend with. So far from either of 
them having ever been eye-witnesses of a storm, they had never 
even seen the sea. 

‘‘ Now you see,’ said Bernadone, with his sleeves tucked up 
and fidgetting about, the composer seated at the piano, ‘ you must 
fancy a mountain rising aloft and aloft, till all of a sudden it 
changes into a valley, that sinks deeper, and deeper, and deeper ; 
then it becomes a mountain again, and then ithe mountain returns 
the compliment, and then both mountains and valleys set off in 
chase of one another, till they seem a constant and frightfully 
rapid succession of Alps and abysses, and abysses and Alps. 
Thunder and lightning, and howling blasts, must bear their part, 
till they make a most infernal uproar,—now set to work, and let 
me have a good infernal uproar, but be very particular about 
noting down the heaving and falling of the waves.’ 

“ Haydn worked away with his hands right and left, ran over 
the keys by half-tones, introduced sevenths abundantly, went from 
low notes to the highest, and from the highest to the lowest, like 
a cat after mice. Still Bernadone was not satisfied. At last, at 

his wit’s end, Haydn crossed his hands, screwed his fingers 
together, and using them as though he had hold of a couple of 
brooms, passed them over the keys the reverse way, with the 
astonishing rapidity of making roulades. Bernadone, at the height 
of pleasure and surprise, exclaimed— 

“ «Good, good, excellent!’ then threw himself on his maestro's 
neck, pressed him to his heart, and embraced him over and over 
again, saying, ‘ That’s it ; that’s just it!’ 

“« With all my heart,” replied Haydn ; ‘ but, for Heaven's sake, 
don’t stifle me, but let me write.’ 

The storm met with the most unqualified success. Haydn, 
when, in after-life he paid two visits to England—and each pas- 
sage that he made was very tempestuous—declared, that as he 
recalled his scene with Bernadone, his laughter preserved him 
from sea-sickness, 

He was nineteen when he wrote a most successful opera, for 
which he obtained twenty-four sequins. Encouraged by these 
first-fruits of success, Haydn continued to devote himself to com- 
position. The appearance of his six first trios created a sensation 


in the musical world. 

He left Keller the year following, to take up his quarters with 
M. Martinez, whose daughters he instructed in singing and the 
piano. It was there he became acquainted with Metastasio, who, 
being on terms of intimacy with his host, had lodgings in his 
house, But far other was their respective positions. The first 








poet of the age, surrounded by all that renders life worth enjoying, 
could abandon himeelf at will to the inspirations of his Muse, 
whilst the greatest symphonist of his day, without the means to 
purchase a few faggots, was many a time and oft obliged to quit 
his piano with his brightest ideas thick upon him, that he might 
endeavour to restore a little warmth to his benumbed frame 
seeking refuge beneath the bed-clothes. is conversatiot'with 
the great poet rendered Haydn an adept inItalian. He was 
likewise indebted to him for much encouragement and wholesome 
advice on the subject of his compositions. 

When twenty-six, Haydn's attainments had already earned him 
a foretaste of celebrity. Count Mortzin attached him to himself. 
It was upon hearing at the Count’s, Haydn’s ney in D, that 
Prince Antony Esterhazy prevailed upon the Count to make over 
the young musician to him. Haydn was delighted with the 
change. ‘The Prince was an enlightened and ardent lover of 
music, and kept on foot a numerous and well-selected orchestra. 
Thus patronised, Haydn wanted no opportunity for developing 
his talents and insuring them due appreciation. Several months 
elapsed, however, before he was summoned to take up his abode 
with the Prince. The way it was at length brought about is 
worthy the relation, and we will again recur to M. Carpani’s 
narrative :— 

“‘ Miestro Friedberg, a friend and admirer of Haydn, lived with 
the Prince. As much annoyed at the delay to summon him as 
was Haydn himself, he persuaded him to compose a beautiful 
symphony, worthy of being performed at Eisenstadt, on the anni- 
ver! his Highness’s birth. Haydn adopted this idea. On 
the eventful day, the Prince, according to custom, took his seat 
in an arm-chair in the midst of his court, whilst Friedberg gave 
out the parts of the symphony in question; and scarce had the 
musicians performed half of the first allegro, when the Prince 
interrupted them to inquire for the author of such lovely music ; 
thereupon Friedberg drew poor Haydn from a remote corner of 
the hall, whither he had retreated to conceal his trepidation. 
Upon his appearance, the Prince exclaimed— 

“« How, is this Moor the man?’ (and, truth to tell, Haydn's 
complexion could not vie in fairness with the lily ;) ‘ well, Moor, 
henceforth you are in my service. What is your name? 

“¢ Joseph Haydn.’ 

“But you belonged to me before,’ said the Prince ; ‘how is it 
I have never seen you here ?’ 

“The young composer’s timidity prevented his replying, but 
the Prince came to his assistance by adding :— 

“*Go, get you apparel more suitable to your station, and let 
me not see you thus again,—you are too short,—you appear in a 
pitiable condition: no, no, you must have a new coat, a well- 
curled wig, red collar and heels ; but mind that the latter be very 
high, so that your stature may somewhat harmonise with your 
science,—you understand me; go, and you shall be supplied with 
everything requisite.’ 

“Such was the costume of maestri, at a period when music was 
looked upon, not as a mere bread-winning trade, but a science. 
Haydn, after kissing the Prince’s hand, withdrew into a corner, 
somewhat unwilling to hide his fine hair under a wig, and to 
forego the best ornament of youth, by which he set great store. 
Next day he had to present himself before his Highness, meta- 
morphosed into a gentleman. Friedberg gave me a full account 
of the poor maestrino’s embarrassment under his novel garb. It 
sat so awkwardly upon him, as to provoke the mirth of all who 
saw him. He was subsequently permitted, as his fame kept pace 
with his years, and he had acquired the regard and esteem of his 
master, to resume his former attire, as a mark of extraordinary 
favour. But the name of Moor, bestowed on him by the Prince's 
pleasantry, stuck by him for many years.” 

It was in the capacity of second maestro, or manager of the 
concerts, that Haydn was engaged by Prince Esterhazy. Werner, 
a man of great merit, was first maestro. Prince Antony died a 
year afterwards, and Prince Nicholas, who sueceeded him, posses- 
sing all his enthusiasm, and a still greater amount of musical 
science, Haydn was placed at the head of a large orchestra. 

It may be as well to correct, at this stage of our history,”an 
anecdote, lately related by some musical publications, but which 
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they have misconstrued, by following one of the false versions 
that have found their way into circulation. The one adopted by 
us is generally received throughout Germany; and those ac- 
quainted with Haydn's kindness of heart admit it to be the only 
one worthy of credit. 

Prince Esterhazy hag determined upon dismissing all his mu- 
sicians, with the exception of Haydn. The greater portion of 
them were fathers of families, whom such a proceeding would 
plunge into misery. Hadyn, touched with compassion, had re- 
course to a very ingenious expedient, in order to prevail upon 
the prince to retain them. He composed a symphony, every part 
of which terminated in the same manner: that is to say, the 
sounds died away gradually, and then ceased entirely, and each 
musician, one after another, closed his part, folded it up, blew out 
his candle, and retired with sad and downcast looks. Haydn, 
left alone, was about to pay his respects to the Prince, and follow 
his companions, when Esterhazy, who had penetrated the meaning 
of this touching allegory, exclaimed, in a tone that denoted how 
much affected he felt, “ Haydn, where are you going to? Let 
things remain as they were.” 

After the Prince’s death, in 1790, Haydn left the chapel of 
which he had had the management for thirty years. Henceforth 
the circle of his admirers increased, aad extended throughout 
Europe. The celebrated Salomon, who had undertaken to give 
concerts in London, invited him to assist in conducting these 
concerts; offering him £50 sterling for each cuncert. Haydn ac- 
cepted the offer, and composed the twelve symphonies (the finest 
of all his orchestral works) which are so well known in England 
as the “ Twelve Grand Symphonies for Salomon’s Concerts.” An 
eye-witness informs us that each adagio, each andante was called 
for a second time; and adds, that nothing could compare with the 
enthusiasm his works excited. 

This visit to England was made in 1790 and 1791, when he re- 
sided about twelve months in this country. One of the greatest 
pleasures he enjoyed in England was derived from hearing the 
works of Handel: and it is probably to the effect produced on 
him by the sublimity of The Messiah, that the world is indebted 
for The Creation. He witnessed the annual meeting, in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, of the children belonging to the Charity Schools of 
the metropolis; the psalm sung in unison by four thousand 
infant voices affected him even to tears; and he afterwards 
declared that this simple and natural strain had given him 
the greatest pleasure he ever derived from music. Haydn paid a 
second but shorter visit to England in 1794; at which time the 
diploma of Doctor of Music was conferred on him by the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. 

The Creation was first performed at Vienna on the 19th of 
March, 1799. Such was its effect, that the people of every great 
city desired to hear it. Paris was not behind-hand; and, under 
the direction of Stiebelt, this magnificent production was brought 
out, at the Grand Opera, in the most gorgeous style. This was 
in the year IX of the Republic (1801); a day rendered memorable 
by the infernal machine. The explosion took place as Bonaparte 
was on his way to the Opera to hear this Oratorio. It produced 
so deep an impression upon the performers, that they had a medal, 
of the value of forty-two ducats, struck at their own expense; on 
one side was Haydn’s portrait, on the other, a lyre crowned with 
stars. The letter to the author, accompanying the medal, reflects 
too much credit upon the French artists, and him whom they 
designed to honor, for us to avoid quoting the principal passages : 

“The French artists assembled at the Theatre des Arts for the 
performance of the immortal work of The Creation of the World, 
composed by the renowned Haydn, impressed with due admira- 
tion of his gonius, entreat his acceptance of the homage of that 
respect and enthusiasm with which he has inspired them, and of 
the medal struck in his honour. Not a year goes by but some 
new production of this sublime composer enchants the heart of 
every artist, precting, eek light upon their toil, advancing the 
progress of art, extending still farther the vast realms of harmony, 
and proving how boundless they are, by bidding them follow the 
luminous track left by Haydn, as he brightens the present, and 
ee fresh charms for the future,” &c., &c. 

hey say that Haydn burst into tears when he received so 





flattering a proof of the esteem in which he was held by the 
artists of France. His answer, written in German, was full of 
feeling and modesty. It bears date the 18th of August, 1801, and 
was nearly to the following purport :— 

‘It well becomes great artists to declare glory to whom glory 
is due; and who, I would ask, are better entitled to issue such 
decrees than you, whose deep science is only equalled by your 
perfect execution? Hence it is that you well know how to cast 
the veil of friendship over such defects as might prove a blemish 
to the composer’s works ; whilst, at the same time, your discrimi- 
nating kindness labours to bring to light beauties of which he 
himself was unconscious. Your approbation is to me a foretaste 
of immortality. In one day have you compensated me for the 
labour of sixty years. You have crowned my grey hairs with 
wreaths, and on the brink of my tomb have you scattered 
butabyey My pen is inadequate to convey the feelings of my 

eart.” 

This noble example afforded by the artists of the Parisian Opera 
had considerable influence on the admiration of the public, espe- 
cially on the Society of Concerts at the Rue Calar , where 
Haydn’s Symphonies had been hitherto performed with singular 
precision. During the last concert given there, in the winter of 
1801, Haydn’s bust was placed in the centre of the hall, and 
encircled with wreaths, after the performance of his newest Sym- 
phonies, amidst the acclamations of the assembled multitude. 
Although they had been forced to borrow Cato’s bust for the 
nonce, and inscribe on it in letters of gold,— To the immortal 
Haydn,” their homage was not the less marked with good feeling, 
or their end the less attained. 

In the course of the same year he was elected honorary member 
of the French Institute. 

Haydn was a kind, worthy, open-hearted man, honoured and 
esteemed by all who knew him. Amid his noble triumphs— 
amidst the tribute of homage every capital of Europe was proud to 

ay him—he never forgot the lowly shed that had given him 
birth, Every year he repaired to his native village, and gave a 
great entertainment to all his kindred; and at its termination 
he presented each guest with a sum of money, and invited them 
to meet him at the same table the ensuing year. He termed this 
assemblage of relations “his grand day.” 

He married one of the wig-maker Keller’s daughters, from 
motives of gratitude. This union turned out unfortunate, and at 
length terminated in a separation, Haydn making his wife an 
ample settlement. 

Far from feeling the slightest envy or jealousy towards other 
composers, Haydn ever paid due tribute to their merits; and the 
truth of our assertion is fully borne out by the opinions he ex- 
pressed relative to Handel, Em. Bach, Mozart, Weigl, Hummel, 
and Beethoven. We shall have occasion to return to this topic. 
We will conclude our subject by giving an account of the musical 
solemnity in which he bore part in 1808, and which moved him so 
much that some persons say it hastened his death. 

It took place in the University Hall at Vienna; two thousand 
persons were present. On his appearance in the hall, the drums 
and trumpets struck up, and he was hailed by the acclamations of 
the whole assembly. Salieri conducted the orchestra, and it is 
impossible to describe the enthusiasm each piece called forth; 
Haydn himself caught the infection. Never had his sublime 
work met with such perfect justice—never had its beauties been 
so thoroughly represented; so that he could not forbear ex- 
claiming, with his hands and eyes raised toward heaven, “ No, 
these inspirations are not of man, but of heaven.” 

Haydn was more than once moved to tears by the respect and 
attention he met with from every quarter. Feeling himself at length 
quite overcome, he announced his intention of retiring; but they 
insisted on carrying him out as they had carried him in. Words 
failed him to express his feelings to those about him; he could 
only convey by signs what he wished to say. He bowed to the 
public, and turning his tearful eyes to the orchestra, bestowed a 
fervent blessing upon the children of his affection. ¥ 

Haydn died on the 31st of May, 1809. Since the solemnity 
just described, his strength had visibly declined; but what above 
all hasteved his end, was the war between France and Austria. 
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It was constantly on his lips, and his feeble voice often gave 
forth the national anthem, “ God preserve the Emperor Francis ; ” 
and many a time, in his melancholy hours, he observed to his 
faithful attendants, “This unhappy war will be the death of 
me!” On the 10th of May four shells fell near his house. This 
he never got over: he took to his bed and died. 


Provincial. 

BATTLE, Sussex, Tuesday, 9th Avgust.—(F'rom a Correspondent) 
—Battle Abbey being opened to the public free of any charge on 
Monday last, numbers of visitors from Hastings and the neighbour- 
hood availed themselves of the privilege of visiting this interest- 
ing spot, proceeding from thence to the fine old church, where a 
—- on the organ was given by Mr. A. Dawes, the resi- 

ent organist- Mr. Dawes has announced his intention of con- 
tinuing such performance on every succeeding Monday during the 
season. The following is a programme of the principal pieces :— 
Prelude (No. 2), pedal obligato, Mendelssohn ; Slow Movement, 
Czerny; Chorus, “ All the earth doth worship” (Dettingen Te 
Deum), Handel; Adagio, “ Qui tollis” (12th Mass), Mozart; 
Fantasia Extempore, Dawes; Chorale, J. S. Bach; Concerto, 
Rink; Air, “How beautiful are the feet,” Handel; Andante, 
Mendelssohn ; Grand Chorus, “ Hallelujah,” Handel. Mr. Dawes 
gives his time and services free of any charge, in aid of a fund for 
the improvement of the organ, to which it is to be hoped visitors 
will contribute liberally. By-the-bye, Mr. Albert Dawes played 
for the situation of organist of St. Clement’s in Hastings, a short 
time ago, when the Rector acknowledged him to be the best 
layer, but gave the situation to a watchmaker, because he was an 
inhabitant, had played at another church in the town, and had got 
a petition in his favour; and then, when Mr. Dawes protested 
against the decision, the Rector replied that he had not promised 
to appoint the best player; and he also wrote to the Editor of the 
Hastings News, stating his surprise that an impression should 
have gone abroad that he meant to appoint the best player to the 
situation. . 

PETERBOROUGH.—The Champness family gave an entertain- 
ment at the Blue Rooms on Tuesday evening, consisting of instru- 
mental music and dioramic views. The overture to the Huguenots 
(?) was admirably performed: Miss Kate Champness peyed a 
solo on the Euphonicon in a most charming manner. Altogether 
it was one of the best entertainments of its kind given in this city 
for some time.—(Aurelian.) 


Miscellaneous. 

Mr. anp Mrs. Ruporrn Wesser’s Mustcan Party.—The 
» last of these agreeable reunions took place August 3rd, at their 
b residence, 25, Fitzroy Square, on which occasion Mr. Wessel had, 
with his usual tact, provided a programme of sterling merit. It 
will be readily seen that, with the assistance of such talent as Miss 
Arabella Goddard, Mr. Brinley Richards, Mr. Aguilar, Mr. Jew- 
son, Miss Steele, Herr Reichardt, Herr Oberthiir, M. Carrodus, 
and Signor Piatti, the execution of the various pieces was of the 
highest order. In particular was admired Spohr’s second trio in 
F, by Miss Arabella Goddard, M. Carrodus, and Signor Piatti, 
and on no former occasion have we heard this charming and splen- 
did work given with so much completeness. Miss Arabella 
Goddard quite electrified her hearers by her magnificent perform- 
ance. Miss Goddard and M. Carrodus played also Nos. 3 and 6 
of Heller and Ernst’s well known “ Gage d’amitée.” Mr. Aguilar 
and Herr Oberthiir played Oberthiir’s grand duet for piano and 
harp in Lucresia Borgia, which has been heard at almost every 
concert this season in London. Mr. Aguilar also performed 
Chopin’s elegant impromptu in A flat (Op. 29). Mr. Brinley 
Richards’ “ Rule Britannia” delighted every one, as did also Mr. 
Jewson’s specimens of his own chamber pieces. Miss Steele did 











sky,” as well as to Abt’s “ When the swallows fly towards home,” 
in which she was encored. Herr Reichardt’s vocal selection in- 
cluded Schubert's ‘“‘ Murmuring brooklet,’ and Mendelssohn's 
“When thro’ the Piazzata” (Op. 57), and “On song’s bright 
pinions,” concluding with a very pretty lied by Kiicken, “ Bird, 
fly from hence,” with violoncello obligato, rendered exquisitely by 
Signor Piatti. In addition Mr. T. M. Mudie gratified the com- 
pany extremely by his chaste and finished performance of some 
charming morceaux of his own composition. 

Sr. MartIN’s Hatt.—On Wednesday evening a concert was given 
at St. Martin’s Hall, in aid of the “Italian Relief Fund,” which 
was fully attended, and gave the greatest satisfaction. The vocalists 
were Madame Sievers, Madlle. Cesarini, a young singer of promise, 
who was much applauded in the arias, “ Di piacer,” and “Se vale 
pregar—” Miss Ursula Barclay, whose singing 6f Henry Smart's 
song, “ The old love and the new,” and Spohr’s “ Bird and Maiden,” 
was all that could bewished for—and Signori Ciabatta, Cimeno, Sala- 
bert, and Villot. The instrumentalists mustered very strong; solos 
on the violin by Sainton, contrabasso by Bottesini, and harmonium 
by Madame Sievers. The Beethoven a ame played by Sainton, 
Webb, H. Chipp, Bottesini, Maycock, Larkin, and Jarrett; and 
Hummel’s Septet in D minor by Messrs. Cusins, R. Pratten, 
Nicholson, Jarrett, Webb, Chipp, and Bottesini, made this a concert 
of no ordinary interest. The pianoforte part to the Hummel septet 
was undertaken at a very short notice by Mr. Cusins, and was a 
most admirable performance. ‘The conductors were MM. Benedict 
and Fossi. 

Destruction or KrxxMan’s Prawororte Manuractory.—On 
Wednesday morning, a little before one o'clock, a fire broke out in 
the premises of Messrs. J. Kirkman and Co., the well-known 
pianoforte makers in Dufour’s Place, Broad Street, Golden Square, 
and for several hours raged with the utmost violence. The engines 
of the London Brigade from King Street, Golden Square, Wells 
Street, Chandos Street, and other stations, arrived promptly on the 
spot ; but, owing to the inflammable nature of the stock, and the 
progress the fire had made previous to their arrival, no sensible effect 
was made on the conflagration, and three sides of the factory were 
at one time entirely enveloped in flames. During the whole of the 
morning, the firemen exerted themselves to little purpose to assuage 
the fury of the flames, which seemed to set all their efforts at 
defiance, and only succeeded when an immense amount of property 
was destroyed. Besides the factory of the Messrs. Kirkman, ten 
houses in the immediate neighbourhood were more or less injured. 
The Messrs. Kirkman, we hear, had ensured their premises to a 
large amount. 

Ir. J. W. Remers’ “ANATOMICAL MuseEvM, SAVILLE House, 
Leicester SquareE.—This gentleman’s splendid collection of 
anatomical specimens has now arrived in London from the North 
of England, where it has been visited by thousands, who wished 
to see the wonderful mechanism of the earthly tabernacle. The 
models are mostly in wax, and their fidelity true to nature, with- 
out any of those dhengrochbie accompaniments of necessity attached 
to anatomical preparations. In the facial gallery, the several 
varieties of the human face are arranged with a true regard to 
geographical osition and proper development. The lecture, 

elivered by Mr. Bruce Shaw, is full of valuable information and 
highly interesting. The complete and cogennte development of the 
human brain, the dreadful effects of tight-lacing on the female 
frame, with hundreds of other chances and changes mortality is 
heir to, are lucidly explained both to the eye and ear. The public 
are fully appreciating Mr. Reimers’ unrivalled collection; its 
merits have only to be more generally diffused in London, when 
its popularity must be increased amongst all classes. A 
Musica, Tours.—A party, consisting of Mdlle. Rita Favanti, 
Mdme. Sievers, Signors Salabert, Cimino, and Paque, are 
shortly going to visit Southampton, Ryde, and Portsmouth, for 
the purpose of giving a series of concerts. 
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ample justice to Molique’s popular song, “If o'er the boundless 
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TO LADIES—_THE NEW COSTUME. 


MARION'S RESILIENT BODICE 
AND CORSALETTO DI MEDICI. 
PATENTED IN ENGLAND, FRANCE, AND AUSTRIA. 


Vocalists and others cultivating sustentation of the voice and the power 
and fulness of its tone will find these an invaluable acquisition. 


Figure 1.—Front view ofthe Corsaletto di Medici, haying resilients in conformity 
with the movevents of respiration. 


Figure 2.—View of the back of the Resilient Bodice and Corsaletto di Medici, 
with the resilients in imitation of the natural arrangement of the muscles, and cor- 
responding therewith in the movements of the body, 
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“It affords us pleasure to observe the goodly atray of our Medical brethren who 
have borne testimony in favour of the above useful invention, than which we conceive 
nothing can be more desirable or complete.”—Editor of the Medical Cireular. 


They combine Firmness with Elasticity, fit closely, fasten easily in front, retain the 
original sym of their adjustment, and are jergeuly adapted te every varying 
condition of the le form. Ladies in health, has Lhe Br atid invalids wear 
them with equal satisfaction; and once having experienced the comfort and advan- 
tages they ensure, will not return to the erdinary stays and their attendant evils. 

Under the open transverse work quilted silk, fine flannel, or coutil is inserted at 
the option of the wearer, preventing chilliness in the back, and promoting the 

eral health. The additional resilients in the lower part of the front are given in 
fie Corsaletto only, . 

Bodices of plain Coutil or Jean, with cotton elastic resilients, from 14s. to 20s. (chil- 
dren’s, 4s, to fis.) Corsalettos, from 21s. The finest silk elastic resilients are used in 
Bodices of best single Coutil, at 21s,; Corsalettos, from 31s. 6d.; and Bodices of best 
double Coutil, at 25s. and upwards; Corsalettos, from 35s. 

LADIES’ RESILIENT SUSTAINING BELTS, of fine woven elastic silk, self- 
adjusting, without fast and Sen agreeable and unvarying support in 
any temperature. Prices, 218. to £2 

ALL COUNTRY ORDERS SENT CARRIAGE PAID OR POST FREE. 

Enlarged Prospectus, with Tinted Illustrations, papers for self-measurement, &c. 
on receipt of two stamps for Postage. 

MESDAMES MARION & MAITLAND, 
Patentees and Sole Manufacturers, 
54, CONNAUGHT TERRACE, HYDE;PARK ‘(near THe MARBLE ARCH). 





NEVER FAILING REMEDY. 


HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT, 


(ERTAIN Remedy for Scorbutic Humours, and an astonishing 
Cure of an old Lady, Seventy years of Age, of a Bad Leg. Copy of a letter 
from Messrs. Walker and Co., Chemists, Bath. To Professor Hollowgy, dear Sir, 
Among the numerous cures effected by the use of your valuable medicines in this 
neighbourhood, we may mention that of an old lady living in the village of Preston, 
about five miles from this city. She had ulcerated wounds in her leg for many years 
and lately they increased to such an alarming extent as to defy all the usual re- 
medies; her health rapidly giving way under the suffering she endured. In this 
distressing cohdition she had recourse to your Ointment and Pills, and by the assist- 
ance of her friends, was enabled to persevere in their use, until she received a 
perfect cure. We have ourselves been greatly astonished at the effect on so olda 
person, she being above 70 years of age. We shall be happy to satisfy any enquiries 
as to the authenticity of this really wonderful case, either personally or by letter. 

A private inthe Bath Police Force, also, has been perfectly cured of ay old scor- 
butic affection in the face, after all other means had failed. He states that it is 
entirely by the use of your Ointment, and speaks loudly in its praise. 

We remain, dear Sir, your’s faithfully, 
April 6th, 1852, (Signed) WALKER & Co. 
The Pills should be used conjointly with the Ointment in most of the following cases 
Bad Legs Coco-Bay Contracted and Lumbago Seurvy 
Bad Breasts Chiego-foot Stiff Joints Sore-head 
Burns Chilblains Elephantiasis Tumours 
Bunions Chapped hands Fistulas Scalds Uleers 
Lite of Mosche- Corns (Soft) Gout Sore Nipples Wounds 
toes and Sand- Cancers Glandular Swell- Sore-throats' =Yaws ~ 
Flies ings Skin-diseases 


Solé at the Establishment of Professor Holloway, 244, Strand, (near Temple 
Bar,) London ; and 7 all respectable Druggists and Dealers in Medicines through- 
out the Civilized World, in Pots at 1s. 14d., 2s. $d., 4s, 6d., 1ls., 228., and 83s. 
each, There is a considerable saving by tal:ing the larger sizes. 


Piles 
Rheumatism 


L’ART DU CHANT, 
APPLIQUE au Piano, by 8. Thalberg. Melodious Subjects 
from Ancient and Modern posers, tr bed for the Pianoforte, with 
preface, by 8. Thalberg. Nos. 1 to 12, each 3s., or complete, 20s, 
Cramer, Beale and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


LITTLE GLARINA’S LESSON-BOOK, 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE, by G. A. Macfarren. The object 
of this work is to facilitate, by anew method of developing the subject, the tuition 
of very young pupils in the practice of the Pianoforte and in the principles of Musie, 
which include the rudiments of Harmony. The work is especially designed for 
household instruction, to enable mothers or sisters, if not to supersede a master, to 
fulfil that indispensable requisite to infant beginners of superintending their daily 
practice. The First Part is complete in itself, and the subsequent Parts will continue 
the subject, ¢ach up to some lar point, that will also be complete, without 
referénce to what is to succeed it. Part One is now ready, consisting of forty-eight 
handsomely printed Music Pages in a neat » Price 2s.6d, Published by Rust 
and Co., Patent Tubular Pianoforte Manuf: and Music Publishers, 309 (the 
Royal Polytechnic Institution), Regent-street. 








Music, 1900 Engraved Plates from the Ca’ e of a London Publisher, 
: Instruments, an Geguh, Ponchania ee aman 


PUTTICK AND SIMPSON; 


AUCTIONEERS of Literary Property, will sell by Auction at 
their Great Room, 191, Piccadilly, on ednesda: , August 17th, and foll 
day, a large collection of valuable Music, including the final of the 

Messrs. Calkin and Budd, of Pall Mall, rare works from the Li 

Stafford Smith, Esq. some very valuable Violins and Violoneellos, including a Violin 
by Guarnerius, and other instruments,-the property of a well-known amateur (sold 
by order of the trustees), &c. Catalogues will be sent on spplication (if in the 
country, on receipt of 2 postage stamps). 


BANK OF DEPOSIT, 


INVESTMENT OF CAPITAL AND SAVINGS. 


PERSONS desirous of Investing Money, are requested to examine 
the plan of the National Assurance vestmen pte omg i 

ate of Iiterest miay be ottained, combined with peniect ad brs cahaned 
Pen and full information may be had at the Office, or sent, post free, on 


7, St. Martin’s Pla ee Sees 
, St. 's Place, x 
Trafalgar Square, London. * 


RIMMEL’S TOILET VINEGAR; 


AS EXHIBITED in the Foun- 
tains at the Dublin and New York 
Great Exhibitions, is far superi 
Cologne as a tonic and re i 
for the Toilet or Bath, a reviving Ferfame, 
a pleasant dentifrice, and a powerful dis- 
peer for apartments or sick rooms. 
ts numerous useful and sanitary proper. 
ties render it an indisp bl quisite in 
all families. Price 2s. 6d. and 5s. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, and by 
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EU IMMEL, 
PERFUMER, 39, GERRARD-STREET, 


OHO, LONDON, 
Rimmel’s Vinegar, as there are 
many Counterfeits. 


G00D NEWS FOR LADIES. 


LONDON.| PERFUMER] PARIS. 
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N.B. Directions for the guidance of Patients are affixed to cache 
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MR. AUGUSTUS BRAHAM 


EGS to inform his Fri 


returned from America. 


ends and the Musical Public that he has 


All communications as to engagements for Opera, 


Oratorios, Concerts, &c., to beaddressed to him at Messrs. Cramer, Beale, and Co.’s 


201, Regent-street, London. 





TO MUSIC PR 


A MUSICSELLER AN 


OFESSORS AND OTHERS. 


D PROFESSOR residing about 60 miles 


from London, doing a comfortable trade, and havinga good connection in Teach- 
ing, Tuning, &c., which altogether realizes a respectable income, wishes to dispose of 


thesame., For Terms apply, A. 


B., office of this paper. 





SHOPMAN IN 


A MUSICAL INSTRUMENT 


WAREHOUSE, 


WANTED, in a Music and Musical Instrument Warehouse at 
the West end of London, a SHOPMAN accustomed to the Music trade, and 
acquainted with Musical Instruments, An acquaintance more particularly with the 


Cornet and Brass Instruments, and with the Concertina is desirable. 


Inquire at the 


office of the Musical World, 22, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. 





WANTED, 


BY A FEMALE of go 
situation in a Music-shop. 
acquisition. Address, pre-paid, 


od address and respectable reference, a 
Where confidence is essential she would prove an 
No. 4, Lower Parade, Leamington Spa. 





BOOSEY AND SONS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


IGNORS MARIO and GORDIGIANI.—The celebrated French 


Romance, ** AIME MOI 
Signor Gordigiani, is just publis 


BIEN,” sung by Signor Mario, and composed by 
hed, price 2s, 





SIGNOR GORDIGIANI’S NEW COMPOSITIONS, as sun, 


at his Grand Concert, July 


| THE ENGLISH GLEE AND MADRIGAL UNION. | 


RS. ENDERSOHN, Mrs. Lockey (late Miss M. Williams), 

Mr. Lockey, Mr. Hobbs, and Mr. Henry Phillips. Arrangements are now being 

made for the Autumnal Tour in the North and West of England. All communi- 
cations to be addressed to the Secretary, at Rudall, Rose, and Carte’s, 100, New Bond- 


street. 
R. CARTE, Secretary. 


THE ORCHESTRAL UNION 


OUR in the PROVINCES commences the'first week in October. 

Vocalist, Mrs. Alexander Newton; Leader, Mr. H. C. Cooper; and Conductor, 

Mr. Alfred Mellon. Communications to be addressed to Mr. Alfred Nicholson, Hon. 
Sec., 66, Upper Norton Street, Portland Road. 


HANDEL SOCIETY, 


(ORAMER, BEALE, and CHAPPELL, beg to inform the Sub- 
seribers and the Public, that they have undertaken the p iary responsibilit 
of publishing the works, and eventually carrying out the original scheme of the 
above Society. In undertaking engagements which involve so large an expenditure, 
they solicit the assistance of the original subscribers, who, they trust, will afford the 
necessary encouragement to an undertaking so important ond so closely connected 
with the art of Music. The Subscription to the Society is One Guinea annually, and 
new subscribers may still have the works from the commencement by payment of 
the arrears. The first eleven volumes have been printed for‘eight years subscription. 
The Oratorio of “‘SAMSON,’’ published for the present year, now ready for 
delivery, Catalogues ani full particulars may be obtained on application to the 

Secretary, Mr. Caaates Compton, 201, Regent Street. 


POPULAR AND CLASSICAL MUSIC. 














pi tremolo,’”? Mayer, 2s. 6d. 
“* Half-hour,’’ Gluck, W. H, Callcott, Solo 4s.; Duet, 5s.; “ ais-toi mon cceur,’ 
Henrion, !s.; ‘‘Le Muletier de Calabre,”. Massé, 2s, Lists of music on application, 


€, Lonspaxe, 26, Old Bond Street. 





20th. Impossibile, Canto Popolari, 2s.; E li 


Bolero, 2s.; Impressione, Canto Popo, 2s.; La Rosa d’Inghilterra Album, dedicated 
to Her Majesty the Queen, containing twelve new voeal pieces, price 21s., in a hand- 


some volume. 


ss PAIR SHINES THE MOON, '\- Mario's celebrated Barcarolle 


in Rigoletto, encored 
Esq., is published this day, 2s, 


Prayer, 2 Romance, 33. 
Greek Pirates’ Chorus, 2s. 6d. 
players, and are remarkable for 


1 ‘*Ma Barque.”’ 


; 2. “Tais toi mon Ceur.’’ 
mousse noir. 5. Le Muletier de Calabre,’’ 2s. 


os 


on eyery occasion; the poetry by W. H. Bellamy, 





NEW SCHOOL PIANOFORTE MUSIC, by Rudolf Nord- 
{ mann.—Mario’s Barcarolle in Rigoletto, with Variations, 3s. 
The Ghost Scene in the Corsican Brothers, 2s, 6d. 


The Nuns’ 
Alvars’ 
The aboye are written expressly to suit moderate 
melody, and brilliancy of effect, 





NEW FRENCH ROMANCES sung by Mons. Jules Lefort. 


Price Is. each, in ‘* Le Chansonnier du Jour,’’ a series of modern French songs. 


3. “*Mon petit Enfant.” 4, “ Petite 


OHLER’S CROWN and CRICKETERS’ POLKAS, price 


2s. 6d. each. The great 


success of these Polkas has induced the publishers to 


bring out a Second Edition of each in an easier form. 





IGOLETTO FOR FLUTE AND PIANO.—Just Published, 


‘*T'wo Mosaiques on Rigoletto,” by J. Clinton, containing the most favourite 


subjects, price 4s, each, formin, 
Piano. 


g numbers of “ Boosey’s Repertoire for Flute and 





RIGOLETTO FOR HARP.—“ La Donna e Mobile,” sung by 


Mario; arranged for the 


harp by Chatterton, 3s. 





THE ENGLISH FLEET POLKA, with a superb Illustration 
of the great Fleet at Portsmouth, composed by Nelson Sydney, is published this 


day, price 2s. 6d, Postage free. 


BOOSEY and SONS, 28, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, - 








COCKS & CO.’S MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS, 


“ W HEN the SWALLOWS HASTEN HOME.”—Abt’s cele- 
brated air, transcribed for the pianoforte by Oesten, 2s, 6d. Ain tg the 


most charming novelties of the season, creating a furore wherever it is 





CHLUMMERLIED.—Air by Kucken, transcribed for the 
\J pianoforte by G. A. Osborne. 2s.—‘* This real bijou is a most valuable addi- 
tion to the lady’s répertoire of drawing-room pitces.”’ 





ANDEL’S MESSIAH.—The People’s Edition. Imperial 8vo. 
Edited by JOHN BISHOP. : Vocal score, with organ or pianoforte accompa- 
niment. 1} vol., wh. cloth boards, 6s, 6d. “ Nothing; in short, is wanting to 


give completeness to this edition ; and, without reference to its cheapness, it is not 
——— ~ = value by any other edition, however costly, extant,”—John Bull, 
ay 7, s 







H4A™! LTON’S MODERN INSTRUCTIONS for SINGING ; 

a Companion to the same Author’s ‘* Modern Instructions for the Pianoforte.’’ 
Folio 5s, ‘ ......... We have, in the ample pages before us, a complete course of vocal 
instruction, with copious i examples—everything, in short, that has 
hitherto been usually found in a guinea volume.’’—John Hull, May 7. 








T° PIANOFORTE TUNERS and OTHERS. A new Edi- 
tion (the sixth) of HAMILTON’S ART of TUNING the PIANOFORTE. 2s, 
This work will be found invaluable to parties residing in the country at a distance 
from professional tuners, as it contains directions for remedying all the ordinary 
defects of pianos, for preserving and packing instruments, historical notices, &c. 


London: ROBERT COCKS and Co., New Burlington Street, 


a 
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